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Love Can See. 


WELL may lovers scorn the proverb 
Which says love is blind ; 

For-they know the passion gives them 
Sight of higher kind. 

Half of life’s delights are hidden, 
Like the flowers at night, 

Till the flame of hearts fauites 
Floods the world with light. 


Unguessed good which lies about us 
xe illuminates ; 

And, as from an angel's censer, 
From it emanates 

A condensed and mystic eszence, 
Perfumed like the rose, 

Soothing heartaches into raptures, 
Cares to sweet repose. 


Lovers see what others see not, 
Theirs is deeper sight ; 

From what seem but weeds of corrow 
They distil delight. : 
Call not blind those ardent dreamers 

Who the veil unroll 
From the hidden joys of Natuwre— 
Love can see the soul. 


et fe 


Waiter (to proprietor): “ Just see this joint, it’s all 
burnt wp! I can't set that before a customer.” 

Proprietor: “Serve it to that lady and gentleman 
there. They are a honeymoon pair—they’ll never know 


the difference.” 
te — 
A Peculiar Change. 


One of the most singular circumstances in connection 
with the defining of boundaries is mentioned in Blount’s 
“ Ancient Tenure of Land.” Two farms lying in the 

‘township of Swinton, in: Yorkshire, and belonging to 
Earl Fitzwilliam, change their parish every year.. 

For one year from Easter ray hes twelve noon till next 
Easter Day at the same hour they lie in the parish of 
Mexbrough, and then, till the Easter Day following, at 
the same hour, they are in the parish of Wath-upon- 
Dearne, and so alternately. 


ee ge 


GranpMamMa had been explaining to the little girl 
how our earth is kept from flying off into infinite space 
by the attraction of the sun, which is constantly trying 
to draw the earth towards itself, while the latter always 
keeps its distance. 

“Grandma,” said the little girl, “I should think the 
sun would get discouraged after a while and let go.” 


— 
Too Festive. 


THEY had been enjoying a festive evening with 
another farmer, and both the brothers “ bad done them- 
selves rentarkably well,” to use an expressive phrase. 
They had a drive of about five miles before them, and 
it was-a darkish night; but the horse knew the way. 

Bide by-nide they sat in the dogcart, and it went along 
ata spanking pace. At length they swung round the 
sharp turn, which led to the house, in a most alarming 
mauner, only just missing the gatepost by an inch or 


“Gently, Geor y! 


Gently round the corner, old 
man,” murmured Bill. 


rge grinned. ‘ 
“What! Haven't you got the reins neither?” he 


said, 
——— fe 
“THs is a giddy world,” said Bangle. . 
“Well, and why not?” put in Moodies. “ You'd be 
giddy if you did as much twirling as the world does.” 
“WHat a distinguished looking man your father is, 
His white hair gives him such an mristooretin look.” 
PY dard Dissipated Son: “ Yes, and he can thank me for 
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When a King Buys Pictures. 


THE Sovereigns of the world have so much arranged 
for them in advance that they frequently lose all 
opportunity of having any say in certain matters. King 

umbert, of Italy, however, is evidently not of this 
kidney, and occasionally he puts down his foot in a way 


‘| which shows his independence as well as his belief in 


his own opinion. 

A short time ago His Majesty, accompanied by Sasen 
Margherita went to Venice, and in accordance with the 
arrangements, paid a visit to the International Exhibi- 
tion of Art. His Majesty's guides had, in advance, 
prepared a list. of the pictures:he wag expected to. buy, 
and ‘he was beset with recommendations from courtiers 
who had artist friends whom they desired to serve. 

The King’s self-confidence, however, had not been 
reckoned with, for His Majesty turned to one of those 
who had been apponated to accompany him through the 
galleries and said: ‘ We intend to choose what we like. 
We may choose well, or we may choose ill. We shall 
choose from the pietures whether they have been 
recommended or not.” 

To this the Queen added: “ Yes, I prefer pictures 
that recommend themselves.” 

Then their Majesties made a round of the gallery, 
examining all the pictures critically, and at the 
termination of the visit they decided to buy twenty- 
three pictures. Of these it was found that four were 
by English artists, by no means a bad proportion to be 
contributed by a nation which the continental people 
declare has no capacity for art. 

ef 

Mr. Empeck: “ ‘There is atide in the affairs of men 
which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.’ ” 

Mrs. Empeck: “ Yes, but you seem to have embarked 
on it in a leaky old boat with only one oar.” 


—_—_»j.———. 
Boox Canvasser: “TI have here a very valuable 
work on ‘ What to Do Until the Doctor Comes.’” 
Mr. Owen Doe: “ Don't want it. Why don’t you get 
out. something on what to do when the collector 


comes P” 
>. 

“TELL me,” said the teacher, “ what is the difference 
between wrought iron and cast iron?” : 

“Well,” replied Will, smiling, “the shoe worn by a 
horse is a wrought iron shoe, but when the horse loses 
the shoe from his foot it becomes a cast iron shoe.” 

et Eee 

In the evening, when the moonlight 

Throws ite gleaming lustre down 

On the slowly-heaving waters, 

Lighting up the distant town, 

Geo fan lara will be walking, ; 
Thinking—whilst their hearts stand still— 
She, what Meas to wear to-morrow; 

He, about that hotel bill. 


EsrTerep at 
Stationrns’ Harr, 
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Where the Land is Always Moving. 


In British Columbia, at the junction of the Thompson 
River with the Fraser, there is to be seen an extraor- 
dinary phenomenon. It was first discovered by the 
engineers who built the Canadian Pacific Railway 
across the Rocky Mountains. 

The whole side of the mountain opposite to. the 
point where the rivers join is in a perpetual state of 
motion. Probably caused by the subterranean action 
of deep-seated springs of water, or from the influence of 
the tremendous force exertcd by the combined volumes 
of the two great rivers, all the soil of the mountain 
slope is sliding gradually but surely into the Fraser, 
descending at an even rate of about eight fect per 
annum. 

This singular land-slide resembles one of the Alpine 
glaciers which are annually found to have moved a 
certain short distance—establishing perhaps only a 
record of a few inches of movement each year, but 
always, always travelling unhaltingly on, slowly but 
without cessation. 

In this particular case earth takes the place of ice. 
| blocks of clay and sand, loose stones and boulders, 
and strange towers of gravel ked into solid shapes 
are constantly to be seen toppling over and fulling on 
each other—those behind pushing what is in front of 
them into the river whose swift current sweeps away 
everything before it. 


INFORMATION AT A GLANCE. — (Scene, Hoapital) 
Patient : ‘Can yer tell me wot's the matter from look- 
ing into this ’ere eye P” . 

ight Diagnostician : “I can see liver complaint and 
disease of the kidney.” 

Patient: “Garn! that’s my glass-heye!” 

—— 3 


The Lovers’ Quarrel. 
a 


GENTLY her head fell forward on his manly chest. 

“Ts this genuine love?” she murmnred ecstatically. 

“Is this genuine, love ?” he repeated misunderstand- 
ingly. “ What do you take me for, a hair mattress ?” 

Angrily jerking his billowy beard away, the young 
man strode out into the night. 


ee ee fe 


A JOURNALIST sat for many weary minutes in the 
waiting-voom of one of our medical celebrities: His 
patience at an end, he called the servant and said: “ My 
man, just go in and tell your master that if I am not 
admitted in five minutes I shall be well-again.” 


——=3 
Going One Better. 


In a suburban road a little boy of the Fauntleroy 
ope was proudly strutting up and down, drawing 
behind him a little toy cat. on wheels, and casting dis- 
dainful glances at a street arab, who stood by, wistfully 
and enviously regarding the boy. 

i a Bees urchin’s face brightened, and with a 
shout he disappeared round the corner. Ten minutes 
later he again came.on the scene, dragging after him a 
board to which was tied a big black “ tom,” which yelled 
and etragg led be pc Ma a free. 

tha grin of triumph the gamin brushed past the 
more-favoured child oni shouted : - 

“ Garn, yer silly arrystercrack ! Where’s yer meow?” 


_—_—— 5 


Domestic REPARTEE.—She had put on her hat and 
gloves, and was moving toward (ha door, when he 
looked up from his newspaper and asked : 

“Where are you going t *, 

“A husband with good sense never asks his wife 
"ee ne is going.” 

“But I suppose a woman with good sense has the 
right to ask her husband where he is going P ” 

“A woman with good sense never does anything of 
the kind, because if she has good sense she never 
marries, so she has no husband. Ta, ta!” 

And it never dawned on her that she had called her 
self an idiot. 
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WHO KILLED KAMENETZ? 


By J. Arnscovcn. 


CHAPTER I. 

No. 51 Grosvenor Square, ae town soe rl the Earls of 
Carshalton, felt itself  eiape onoured by the presence o 
M. etz. The latter was Chamberlain to the Prince 
of Polgovina, and the real ruler of that country—the 
Bismarck, in fact, of South-Eastern Europe. His missionin 
England was not distantly connected with the colony of 
Polgov "eaaaiad who resided in and about Praguo 
Street, Soho. 

These were exiles; nen who had left their country for 
their country’s good. Their number received a considerable 
addition in consequence of an abortive rising in the previous 
May, the month in question being July. Julius Hirsch, the 
lest; with many of his followers, was shot ; and the rest, 
such as had not sought safety in flight, were imprisoned or 
otherwise ruthlessly punighed. 

The ti was nine o'clock on a Tuesday morning, and 
M. Kamenetz’ valet. knocked anxiously at his master’s 
door. It was not like the Chamberlain to lock himself in, 
nor yet to be so dilutory in rising. 

“The key has beon taken out,” muttered the valet. 
“Why, I wonder? Tho door from the dressing-room is 
fastened, also. Can M. Kamenetz have gone out ?” 

To this self-propounded question, the great man’s 
secretary supplied an answer. Coming with a scared face 
up the stairs, he called ont: 

“Ien’t M. Kamenetz upyet? I want tosee him, at once.” 

He had been to the room on the hall-floor which the 
Chamberlain was using as a reception-room, and had found 
it in confusion. Some interloper had been making free with 
the visitor's papers. 

“There is something wrong, m’sicu,” complained the 
valet. ‘Either M. Kamcnetz has gone out——” 

The secretary negatived this. 

“Then he is unwell. I can’t get him to open the door, 
or to reply.” 

“Doors locked ? Both doors ?” 

# doors, m’sieu. I have knocked more than half-a- 
dozen times, but there is no answer.” 

It seemed serious. M. Kamenetz might have had a fit. 
Lord Carshalton coming slong, his permission was asked to 
force an entrance. 

Whew! Within, on the bed, was a ghastly spectacle. 
M. Kamenctz lay extended, a smile on hia faco, and a 

r through his heart, He wrs dead—had been ‘dead 
for hours. 

What a terrible ending for his mission! 

“ Ah!” eaid the secretary, pointing to the dagger. “It 
is Polgov make. One of the proscripts has done this.” 

Attached to it was a slip of paper, bearing in the Polgov 

the words: ‘Slain in revenge for the death of 
Julius Hirsch.” Had there been doubt ns to tho political 
nature of the crime, it would now have been dissipated. 

How had the perpetrator gained entranco to the honse ? 
—this was the question which puzzled Lord Carshalton. 
The doors and windows supplied no cluc. He catechised 
the servants, but, beyond the deceasod’s own visitors (who 


had been , and of various }), he could learn of no 
asstionable character admitted the prprious day. 
Well—-ercept possibly a M. Fontaine, who called’ to see the 


erness. 

The secretary, when he had leisure to think, was able to 
throw a flood of light on the point. 

“Are you aware, my lord, that Mdlle. Duboc is a 
sympathiser with the Polgov exiles?” 

Lord Carshalton raised his eyebrows in surprise. 

“She is in communication with Javorski, the London 

ident of the Young Polgows, She has becn seen at his 
Coaie: One Stranski, a man in our pay, saw her there, and 
told us of this last night.” 

“Then this M. Fontaine——” 

“«—— May be the assacsin. His name is, of course, 
assumed.” — ‘ 

There was a ity, which soon came to light, about 
the visit. M. Fontaine (or whatever his name might be) 
had not been seen to leave. Mdlle. Duboc declared that 
she herself Ict him out, but showed hesitation and em- 
barrassment when pressed with questions as to his identity. 


‘Of the ian jest namod. Panl Hirech, it shotld be acta, 


was brothcr to the doceased Julius, which supplied a 
motive. 

It seemed certain that Fontaine, alias Hirach, was the 
murderer. The pclice immediately put themselves on his 
track. 


CHAPTER II. 

Mavemolse ir was trathful in saying that she herself 
M. “ Fontaino ” out; but it happened at two.a.m. From hit 
entrance about seven on the previous evening until then he 
had remained concealed behind the long curtains in M. 
Kamenetz’s room. 

He was the man who had struck the blow—hc came to 
etrike it; and Mdlle. Duboc, the bar gre of a Polgey 

; the , 

had afforded him the 4 opportunity. 

MM. Fontaino' made his way with all to Javorski’s 
peat Prague-street, Soho. Javorski was up, 

for 


“ Well! Have you succeeded P” 
M. Fontaine nodded. 


© And got clear away? No traces ?* 


“Potopastiog Ping Bl 


re, RR TRS nn | on. 


“I think not. But Mademoiselle is in danger.” 

“ Ah!. How is that ?” 

ee Ys: foemd~-long ago,” said M. Fontaine, “that 
M. Kamenets got his information about the late rising 
from London.” 

Javorski assented. 

“TI know now who it was that supplied it.” 

“Is that true? Who is he ? o is he?” 

Javorski rose in his excitement, and came close to the 

isitor. 

“ It is—what do you say to—Stranaki ? ” 

“Our secretary !: Never!” 

“He went to see Kamenetz last night.” 

“He went to seehim! Are you sure?” 

“ Mademoiselle saw him there—and he saw her.” 

Javorski relapsed into silence, di the news. If 
Stranski was on visiting terms with the Chamberlain, he 
must be a traitor—the traitor ; he, after Javorski, the most 
influential among the conspirators! Consequently, he—— 

“Wo must deal with him—at once. Mademoiselle will be 
suspected. Of course, he will give information that she 
is a helper.” 

A discussion followed as to ways and means, Eventually, 
just after five Javorski and the other, haying made prepara- 
ee for instant flight, went in company to Stranski’s 

ouse. 

The informer kept a tobacco shop in Moscow Street. It 
was in a spare room behind that the leaders held their 
meetings. Stranski was deep in all the secrets of the band, 
and his treachery could be adequately punished by nothing 
less than death. 

“Ha! Seethere! Weare only just in time.” 

As ey entered the road pes Prague Pe pss Stranski, 
equi ‘or a journey, was on the point uitting it in 
the Di otine of Bhaliesbay Avenue. Quick : as thougtit 
the two altered their plans, and by a hasty cross-cut came 
face to face with him as he emerged into the latter 
thoroughfare. 

“Oho, friond Stranski!” said Javorski jocularly, “and 
where are you going so early ?” 

Stranaki's knees shook, and he almost fainted. He knew 
instinctively that his doom was sealed. Javoraki and M. 
Fontaine closed in on the right and left. 

“You must come back with us, friend Strunski,” said 
Javorski, speaking in the same jocular tone—a tone which 
covered deadly intonsity of purpose. “You must come 
back with us; we want to talk to you.” 

Like a lamb led to the slaughter, Stranski, whose wits 
had almcst failed him, suffered himself to be led back to 
his house. Once, indeed, he tried to break away; but a 
blow from Javorski’s fist reduced him to order. Within 
doors, the talk was short and to the point. Javorski and 
M. Fontaine left ten minutes later, having in silence 
effected their design. 


CHAPTER III. 


Pau Hirscu was the representative for Pelgium and 
Holland of Messrs. Biggs and Co., cloth merchants, 
Thursday Street, Cheapside, E.C. Shortly after noon on 
the day of the murder, Inspector Whiting, who had tho 
cease in Lund, waited on them to see if he could pick up 
information. 

“ Paul Hirsch in London!” said Mr. Biggs incredulously. 
“Nonsense! Why, he’s: lying ill at ‘moment at the 
Hotel Rembrandt in ‘Rotterdam:” 

He rroduced a letter dated the ious day, also a 
medical certificate signed by Dr. Yan der Flier. The 
certificate seemed conclusive. A moreover, sent 
by Whiting to a colleague in the Dutch city evoked a reply 
to the ofect that Dr. Van der Flier was a practitioner of 
the highest respectability. 

Whiting was staggered, 

“If Paul Hirach,”the cogitated, “was in Rotterdam, ill 
in bed, yesterday morning, he couldn’t bein London at 
seven last evening—that’s obvious . . . . H’m—well, 
it’s curious! I had better go over and investigate.” 

Stranski’s death had by this tine been discovered. It 
had also been found that his murderers crosed to Calais 
by the 10 o’clock boat, and that one of them corresponded 
in features with the M. Fontaine who was ch with 
the death of M. Kamenetz. Leaving a brother ctor 
to follow them up, Whiting went across to Rotterdam. 

His first visit was to the Hotel Rembrandt, where Hirsch 
was stated to bo. 

“Is M. Paul Hirsch staying here?” 

The proprietor was a chman named Martiel. He 
responded courtconsly in the affirmative. 

“He is here!” gm pi Whiting felt’ bowled over. 
“ He—he is unwell, I believe?” 

- M. Martiel assented. “M. Hirsch is confined to his 
room.”” 


“T suppose you know M. Hirsch? This is he, really, and 
not someone ing under his name? ” 
“TL know him well, in’sien. “Ho froquently does me the 
honour of staying under my roof.” 
“Hm! . How long has he been here on this occasion ?” 
M. Martiel reflected. “ Since Saturdsy.” 
Since Sat y ! “And now he was confined to his room! 
teelimpouy; and too evidenieed the Pantoraisy tre 
imony, ce not 
I see Whe turned disay 
nspector r ppointed. Asa sa 
plementary precaution, he saw doetor who signed the 
certificate. Van de Plier, however, stated that he been 
in attendance since Monday morning, and was quite satisficd 


the illness was genuine. It waaclearly cstablis that tho 
patient had not even left his room. 


, CHAPTER IV. 
Tux International Sons of .Labeur was a revolutionary 
socicty, with widespread ramifications. Its headg: 


uarters 


were in Rotterdam, and its leading spirit was a Dr.. 
as 


Verbeeck—who held a medical at did not practise. 
This gentleman was surrounded by a coterie of young and 


” by Herbert C, Fyfe. The marvellous photo that accom , this show the precise effect 
air, A bullet travelling at 1,600 miles an hoe teat secordel ok the pbotogeaphs reproduced. 
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ardent spirits, whom he controlled and set.in motion, ant 
Ye réady to go anywhere and do anything in obedien.:. 

Hendrik Moos, a clerk ina shi; office, was the most 
willing. and the most daring of the band. For certai;; 
reasons, the police had their eyes on him—as, indeed, they 
had on his master. A sudden of his, at this 
juncture, was causing tho authorities some trouble. 

It was on the Sunday night that he eluded them, bein:- 
easly ata cage ap angina of the Nig Healey Station, 
about t company with Dr. Verbeeck. A not. 
to his oy yer stated that he had been wan to Amster. 

, to ide of his dying mother. airy made at 
tne address he | oe lieited the tact thas the dying mother 
was an imvention, and, further, it was practically esti). 
lished that Moes (wherever else he might have gone) hail 
not journeyed to Am Matters were in this conili- 
tion when, on the Wednesday morning, he euddenly 1. 
appeared—looking rages and complaining of being il]; hut 
atording no clue to the mission which had occupicd hi, 
efforts. 


One of the Dutch detectives who knew these facts cain: 
into contact with Inspector Whiting — just when thit 
officer was about to start back for Enyland. He mention... 
Moes’ absence, and further stated that. Moes and P10) 
Hirsch were rather alike in appearance; take away the 
small pointed beard which Hirsch and the tiv 
were as alike as brothers. Whiting fastened on tho hi::, 


.and began to suspect that Hendrik Moes was his man 


A little inquiry increased the likelihood. Moes was sve: 
on the Sunday night to A ved into the Hook of Holla 
train; moreover, at the Hook, he (or someone like him) 
was secn to board the Harwich boat. A few hours’ investi. 
gation, in fact, was sufficient to fix the guilt, morally, «1 
the Dutchman’s shoulders. 

Moes was arrested, but behaved with levity. He rli- 
culed the charge, denied that he had been to England, i: 
stated that he could prove conclusively he had never lef: 
Rotterdam. Accompanied Dr. Vi , the ad y pro. 
ceeded to the office of a lawyer, where—to Whitiny’s 
astonishment—the was pro 

It took a curious form. Never before had the Inspector 
seen an alibi established in such a fashion. It was, how- 
ever, irrefragable—which was the'main point. 

There were four cuttings from the Rorrerpamscu Nrevw-- 
BLAD: two out of Monday’s paper and two oat of Tuesday's. 
These were accompanied by written copies, such transcripts 
being in Hendrik Mocs’ writing. An endorsement 
made by the lawyer on each transcript stated the time when 
the printed cutting was handed to a meseenger, and aleo 
the time when the same cutting, with the written copy »! 
it, was brought back to him. As the times in all tho four 
casés were only an hour apart, and as the handvwritiay wa: 
beyond question that of Hendrik Moes, it was ther: 
established that he had (as ho declared) never let tle 
town. 

Hardly had Whiting recovered from this stezeor - 
negative when certain reflectiuns occurred to him. ‘Ih 
alibi was rrepard beforchand—as need for it had been fore. 
seen. Hendrik Mos’ disappearance, moreover, hal 3 
meining. Why shoald he vanish, hide himself for two 
days, and then emerge again into the light of the zn? 
If Mocs had not done the deed—his pericd of seclusi-:: 
being what it was, just sufficient for the journey to Lond: 
and back again—ho had in some way helped; in some vay, 
perhaps, shielded the actual L perpetrton a 

The lawyer had acted all through on Verbeeck’s instr - 
tions. He know nothing of the circumstances ; ucither 1) « 
name of the who wrote out the transcripts, nor |i: 
place of concealment, nor the purpose to which the ds: 
ments were to be put; not even . ho name of the messcny: * 
who fetched and carried. Verbeeck was the min w!: 
could have explained; and he, of course, wouldn’t spel: 

Whew! The chase had come toa standstill! Whiti:: 
felt baffted, and in default of something better to do, ww. 
back to see M. Martiel. 


CHAPTER V. = 


Gongs! Paul Hirsch had flown! Two hours previou-l: 
® man called with a parcel, containing presumably -0:: 
riba oe and after his departure Hirsch strolled down t 
tho hall. 


“Bam much better this morning,” he said, in respons: t> 
an inquiry. “I think I shalt go fora walk.” 

He not returned, and am inspection of his bed in 
showed that he didn’t intend to. A quantity of documents 
had been hastily burnt, and a selection of his bo!onzin-s 
taken awyy, the remainder being littered about tho reom. 
Among tho ashes were some unburot scrape, which hil 
onee formed part of a note. These, put together, farnishe:|! 
an explanation. 

“D :” (tho not: ran). “You must leave at oncy. 
The.bearer will tell you where to go.” ; 

Tho bearer! The man who had brought the parcel 
Whiting immediately set to work to find out all he cunt! 
about this individual. 

* «J regret, m’sieu,” said the courtcons proprictor, “1 i 
not know the man. I have seen him lately, several times -- 
while M. Hirsch has been unwell. Possibly Jules cin 
give you better information.” oak 

Jules, the. waiter, whose duty it was to look after No. 25, 
Brought, tho’ parcel (aad prammatiy te note) a» 8" 

TO! d f as ane 
who on four previous occasions visited the hotel: vi-. 
about 11 am: and 4 p-m. on Mondsy and on Tuo-diy. 

'“T think, m’sieu,” velwmteered Jules 


waited, I-aaw M. Hirsh writing something which th: 
messenger afterwards took away,” 
Jevilikina! 
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At the lawyer’s he had jotted down the times when the 
transcripts were receiv These were 11.30 am., and 
4.30 pm., aud corresponded practically with those men- 
tivned by Jules. Hurrying-the latter to the legal luminary 
he was soon able to satiety himeolf that the messenger’ who 
iad brought back the written wa was identical with the 
iin who had called to see Paul Hirsch. 

Sut Paul Hirsch was not Hondrik Moes—and_ the 
documents were certainly in the latter's writing. Could 
Mocs, by any chance, bave becn hidden in Hirsch’s 
room ? % 
myules smiled. “Ohno, m’sieu. It is quite impossible, 
M. Hirsch’s room is small, and I was continually going in 

d out.” 
well, thon—suggestion No. 2—was Paul Hirsch, the 
invalid, able to imitate Hendrick Moes’ handwriting? As 
the docmnents wero written quickly, and as the subject 
mutter was of the lawyer’s choosing, this was almost beside 
the question: the imitation (if it was an imitation) being 


too perfect. ; 

There was a third possible explanation—just baroly 
possible: that the invalid was not Paul but 
Hendrik Mocs. Inspector Whiting’s mind fastened on 
this as the real solution. 

Questioning Jules from this point of view, he, curiously 
enough, soon acquired confirmatory evidence. Was the 
invalid’s voice that of M, Hirsch, or—or different? It was 
diffrent, Jules confessed. M. Hirsch had shown, while in 
bed, a great disinclination to speak, indicating his wishes 
by nods and signs; but when he did speak, after making 
allowance for the hoarsenees, his voice sounded unfamiliar. 
Jules had supposed the weakness of the patient accounted 
for that. 

M. Hirsch, moreover (the invalid, that is), had insisted 
on the room being kept dark. This, which Jules put down 
to a sick man’s fancy, Inspector Whiting interpreted as 
aclever ruse. Oh, yes! the invalid (explain it how one 
could) had been Hendrik Moes, and not Paul Hirsch. 

But the man who tenanted the room on the Sunday was 
certainly Paul Hirsch. The evidence was clear on that 
point. It wasaleo clear that the man who had just escaped 
wag Hirsch. There must, therefore, have been a clever 
substitution cffected—on Sunday night presumably; and 
re-effected later, on Tnesdsy night or Wednesday morning. 

The invalid had amused himself (Jules said) by writing 
—on scraps of paper, newspaper margins, kc. He was ablo 
to produce acopy of the InpErpeNpance Beee which bore 
many such annotations, These, done carelessly, with no 
apparcnt purpose, were all in Moes’ handwriting. Mad 
evidence been wanting as to the identity of the invalid, this 
news-shect would have supplied the lack. 

Once on tho right track, Inspector Whiting eoon found 
evidence accumulate. M. Martiel was ablo to state that 
Dr. Verbeeck called on Sunday afternoon, accompanied by a 
gentleman—yes, it was M. Moes; he recognised the face— 
and they went up to Hirsch’s room. Leaving an hour later 
they—Dr, Verbeeck, and,.as be supposed, Hendrik .Moes— 
went off ina carriage. The gentleman with Dr. Verbeeck 
wes dreesed as if for a journey. The same gentleoman—and 
Dr. Verbeeck—called again on the Tuesday night, and after 
remaining some time, went away together. 

“There,” Whiting oxclaimed, “that’s when the changes 
wore made! Hendrik Moes came here, and stayed behind. 
It was Paul Hirsch who went away. And it was Paul 
Hirsch who came back on the Tuesday night.” 

Thore was one little difficulty: Paul Hirsch’s beard. The 
aap ehie who went away.on the Sunday, like Dr. Ver- 

ck’s companion on arriving, had a bare chin. Similarly, 
the man who camo back on the Tuesday, like the man who 
an hour later left, was smoothly shaven. How was that to 
be explained ? 

“Oh! Paul Hirsch has cut off his beard.” veer promptly 
Whiting arrived at this conclusion. “Cut it off that this 
trick might be played. And the trick was settled on to 
baffle the police.” . 

A minute inspection of the bedroom established this. The 
beard had been removed there on the Sunday afternoon. 
Only a few slight traces remained, but they were sufficient 
And, of course, Paul Hirsch, when he escaped, was wearing 
a false beard, made in imitation of the natural appendage, 

The case, puzzling as it had seemed, was now complete 
against Paal Hirsch. He was the man who had been seen 
to board the Harwich boat; he was the M. Fontaine who 
called at Grosvenor Square; he was the foreigner who 
accompanied Javorski to Stranski’s residence. There 
remained only the duty of following him up, and bringing 
him to book. “ . * 


* 
Only! Alas! it proved too difficult a problem for Whiting, 
From that day to this Paul Hirsch has been seen no 
mo 


re. 
Dr. Verbeeck knows where he is—there is little doubt of 
that. ae what Verbeeck knows he takes care to keep to 


One little fact of some interest remains: that Mdlle., 


Duboc soon afterwards likewise Sieeprenret. Her subee- 
quent movements, like Paul’s, have defied the utmost efforts 
of the detectives to follow up. 
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Man Was Not Always a Flesh- 
: Eating Animal. 


PRIMITIVE man _ originally subsisted on a diet 
consisting purely of fruits and roots; but, though 
frugiverous by instinct, and by reason of the conforma- 
tion of his digestive organs and his dental system, in 
which respect he is nearly allied tothe apes, which are 
all fruit-eating animals in their natural state, he soon 

me omnivorous from necessity, and his stomach 
readily adapted itself to every kind of food. 

If the Darwinian theory be Lig Sage and the descent 
of man from Simian ancestors granted, we have 
further argument in support of the fact that flesb- 
eating was the outcome of civilisation and climatic 
necessity rather than of natural craving. 

Exposed at the epoch of the great extension of the 
glaciers, which at one time covered all our mountains, 
to the hardships of an inclement climate, man required 
something more nourishing and heat-supplying than 
the vegetable diet which sufficed for him in a 
higher temperature, andin the Paleolithic age we find 
him not only destroying animal life, but provided with 
and utilising the means of cooking the victims of his 
rough-hewn knife and spear. 

ee, ee 

ATKINSON: “ Why doesn’t somebody invent a bullet- 
proof coat?” 

Higgins: “They have, but the test failed. The coat 
stopped the bullet, but the wan was killed.” 
tkinson : “I can’t understand that.” 

Higgins : “ Well, you see, the bullet was stopped on 
the wrong side of the coat.” 


— > 3 eo 


Facts About South Africa. 


Care Town is 5.951 miles from Plymouth. 

It was discovered six years before erica. 

Queen Victoria is Suzerain of the Transvaal. 

It is the most heavily taxed country in the world. 

The average length of the voyage is eighteen days. 

When it is 10.46 a.m. in London, it is noon in Cape- 
town. : 

The white population in South Africa is about 
800,000. 


eighty miles at sea. 

o town in the British Empire has a more varied 
population than Cape Town. 

he waves off the south coast are the laryest on the 
globe; they sometimes rise to a height of forty feet. 

The productivences of the Cape vineyards is far 

beyond that of any other vine-growing country. 

here are about 700 species of South African birds, 
40 species of snakes, and 9,000 species of flowering 

lants. 

. Johannesburg may be said to$have_been born in 1886. 
It is 5,600 feet above sea-level. The distance by rail to 
Cape Town ia 1,013 miles, and it is as much an English- 
speaking town as London. 


—_—__~»}—— 


“ Nosopy can learn all there is worth knowing in this 
lifetime,’ said Mr. Meekton wisely. ‘‘ And a man ought 
never to assume that his education is finished. I’m 
going to keep ahead with mine; I’m going to study 
astronomy.” 

His wife looked at him sharply, and then, in a cold, 
hard tone exclaimed : 

“Leonidas, you'll have to think up some better 
excuse than that for staying out all night.” 


fe 
Ceylon’s Clever Doctors. 


CENTURIES ago Ceylon harboured architects and 
sculptors, the ruins of whose works at present the 
skill of European engineers and architects, and are 
the only proof of what native skill could do. 

The native medical profession is envied, even now, by 
half the population of Ceylon, as it is the highest their 
learning can afford, but deplorably becoming extinct 
owing to lack of encouragement, and shortly will be as 
much a thing of the past as the Egyptian embalming 
system, 

The native oculists are never second; often, when put 
to test, natives succeed where Euro fail. 

Ceylon dentists never extract atooth. Their medicines 
are ares enough to arrest corruption, giving vitality to 
the gums. Surgeons never amputate an injured limb, 
but cure the break, fracture or dislocation by power 
vegetable oils, which, I believe, will be to all 
European doctors when better known. 


nothing but vegetables of this soil. 


Physicians use 
This colony is now Europeanised, and plutocrate and 
fashionable folks seek Euro medical attendanoe, 
retending to ignore the native system. The fact is, 
Sarnenes there do not believe in native medicine, native 
awells imitate Europeans, and others follow the swells to 
further fashi 


on. 


Ceylon doctors. They are j auaet ped a epeng 80 are 
ranning > e in gaining a footing, 
and this very disunion they are ruining their 
own ecience. 


"ie 9 Setter bs Mate” br GB. Becelas The trials and troubles of a raw receuit 


interesting, not to sav amusing, 
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Table Mountain can be seen from a distance of about | 
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WOUNDS WORTH MONEY. 


Peorte WHo Maia THEMSELVES TO GET 
ACCIDENT INsURANCE Money. 

THE uncompromising swindler, when he stoops to 
conquer the impecunicsity of his condition, recoznis:s 
no limits to his audacity. He schemes on till he gets 
whut he wants, a sum of money to keep bim going for 
some time, and when that is gone he starts once more 
on his nefarious plotting and planning. 

Many attempts to swindle Life Insurance Offices have 
been made, some of which have been recently exposed. 
and the culprits duly punished, but cunning rascals 
working on the same track have turned their attention 
lately to imposing upon Accident Insurance Offices ard, 
apparently, with a certain amount of success. The 
financial results are not the same, but they are never- 
theless satisfactory. 

It is stated that the recent insurance swindles have 
caused an increase in the number of life proposals for 
small amounts, the “exposures” having arrested the 
attention of those people who were not insured Icfove, 
and caused them to consider their position, with the 
result as stated. Particularly has this been the caso 
with those offices who take the “lives” of the humbler 
classes. 

Up to the present time fraudulent attempts on acci- 
dent offices have been noted for their rarity; but now, 
as we have just pointed out, the artful swind!er bas 
turned his attention to these, and succeeded in 
victimising the best of them. 

Frauds in this direction are not so risky as bogus or 
other kinds of fraudulent claims on a “ life” office, 
because the policies do not cover small fortunes, as in 
the case of “life” policies, and detection is, again, 

really more difficult, because you must be an eminently 
dull peraon if you cannot “fuke” an “accident” on 
yourself. 

This is the latest new swindle, which, by-the-way, 
requires little or no capital. You propose, get accepted, 
then your policy comes along, which is immediately 
followed on your part by providing yourself with a piece 


{ of sand-paper, a mustard plaster, and a fairly big hand- 


kerchief to serve as a temporary bandage, added to 
which things is a piece of lint. 

Now for the “ accident,’ which takes place within the 
first month. Quietly in your room you roll up your 
trouscr leg, or your coat sleeve, and select the part of 
your anny asst intend to rub with the sand-paper. 
You grin and bear the punishment, and you are satisfied 
when the blood comcs. 

You then spread a piece of linen over the wound, and 
on the top of that the mustard plaster. In a few 
minutes the action of the plaster has inflamed the raw 
flesh and produced a big swelling. Waiting foran hour 
or 80, ae take the plaster off and leave the wound 
exposed. 

hen you know the field is clear you walk to the top 
of the landing and slide down the stairs with vigour, 
crying out as hard as you can, and by the time you reach 
the bottom your landlady or somebody elsé will have 
come to your assistance. Of course, you say you have 
hurt yourself. You look for the da and find it on 
your leg, the appearance of which sends your landlad: 
into fits. You limp into the nearest room, the doctor is 
sent for, and, brilliantly deceived, the medico bandages 
up your leg and orders you to bed and to remain there 
for goodness knows how long, 

Of course, the medica] certificate satisfies the insurance 
pos together with their view of you in bed with your 

eg in a surgical carriage, and you can either agree te 
accept their £6 a week while you are laid up, or you 
accept a big lump sum down, You take the latter. 

Another of these dark-horsed gentry took out policies 
from about six accident offices. Within a short timea 
claim was sent in from him to all the offices. He said 
he had broken his leg. Five of the six offices, having 
their suspicions aroused, held back the claim, but the 
sixth pai DP. On investigating the claim it wae found 
that the real holder of the polties was personated by~ 
another man who really had broken his leg. 

An accident is the happening of an unforeseen event, 
but the gentleman who cut his toe-nail too deeply and 
then sent in a claim to his office is evidently desirous of 
changing meaning of the word. This “accident” 
was worth £25 to the self-operator, but when another 
toe-nail went wrong in the same way the office Pe ite 
foot down on that toe and disallowed the second claim, 
as they found the man had not been identified with any 
useful industry since the first “accident.” You cannot 
prevent a man from becoming a cyclist, hence there 
are cyclists whose machines run ina more honest way 
than they do. Imagine a man wilfully loosening the nut 
of his chain and thus running into danger with a chain- 
less wheel and meeting with an accident for the sake of 
the insurance money! Luckily the fraud was detected 
in time and the fellow had to go without compensation, 
ani the office was threatened with legal proceed. 
ings, which, by-the-way, are still pending, although the 
accident occurred over a ago. 

People must live, and people must have moncy to live, 
and as the temptation to try one’s luck with an insurance 
office is 80 all sorta of dodges are resorted to. Of 
course, © are always on the alert and at first 
courteously trext claims with polite consideration, but 
strict investigation is necessary in ninety out of a 
hundred “ accident” applications. 
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LRHRSONS WEEKLY me tere 


QUESTIONS. “WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 
What is the Sim ner nt Masural Pha en that is 


still without 
Strictly speaking, it = = rrr ‘aat no natural 
phenomenon has been co stely explained, since each 
one is only the effect of an endless chain of causes 
behind it, reaching back to the unfathomable peer 
of existence iteolf, Thos, ~ may say that the 
phenomenon of the tides is exp the attraction 
of the sun and moon, but that J ee not ee the why 
and wherefore of attraction, ego 80 oe 
question in the more 
uestion - would. seem to: be the fight of bird For 
thonsanda-or ears: man been familiar with this 


homens lor ‘ages ‘he has tried to solve it, and some | 


Ses hase devoted to the tank of nd past and .present 


it may be aealtted that, in 
explanations, the flight of a bird is as great a mystery 
now as ever it was, since it may reasonably be expected 
that when the true lanation is discovered man will 
not be very long in making use of it, and turning it to 
his own practical advantage. 

4210. Which is the ‘Best Historical ore OF ee 

Proverb, “ One Fool Makes Many”? 

The Gordon riote of 1780. The leader, Lord Geo 
Gordon, a ae of the: Dake of Gordon, = “ 
as crazy & figure istory. Orace 
pole ca i “a vom tog, who sont be 2 ae on 
7 head. Gdn ie was “No 


paecncg pore Se that | —" Yet Lo Tord aegs 
id find mesrly a epg tar thousazid men to follow him 
to the House of Commons with his monster petition. 
This seb age how little it was influenced by 

attacking members of both Houses, 


and tn eee a chief energies to sacking 
isons. a to say, the circumstances brought 
light ishing folly in another quarter. Varo 
says the sole precaution taken was that a Cabinet 
o Dae Bish Tioed of Gia odancee tn 
give proper orders to the civil magistrates to keep the 
peace—end his ff it!” Not, till after 
enormous damage had been done and hun of lives 


Tho benband of queer 
of Spain was , OF 
+ Qeom nko, spd Albert Victoria, 
fo ave ax guch's member of the Royal’ amily. ‘He is 

‘abject, and may be guilty of high trenace 

jal a a ct th wt Foornse 
pois 
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narrower sense, it includes | 


‘queen's cee ales 


owt statute, or letters patent. It is curious to | the write 


: centre 


y | side.of 


9215, ‘Which European Capital has been Most 
Identified Govatli: ofthe Ration’ of 
which it is the Metropalis?, 
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crees-to half Europe, on 
n of Paris equivalent to the oa 
And so, too, with Pe 
Before the time of Peter the Groatieeis mes 
tion of loosely united Governments, bat with the 
founding of Petersburg she grew into a nation. The 


zh 


portant provin. 
cial ait, in spite of the fact that it is the centre of the 
Russian railway system. 


4216. Is it true that “ satel Superstitions often Conceal 
True Wisdom 


Yes. Popular agate are derived from many 
sources, and some no a had their 


beetle does in devouring the destructive Aphides; 
and when children bid it fly away home 
they obey Sea oes wisdom, although concealed in. supersti- 
tion. ting robin flourishes: under the pro- 
tection of a monica, which aleo covers by a quaint 
conceit. the useful little wren; but it is not exten fad 
the red-breasted but vegetable- eating and 

bullfinch. When salt was dear, some careful housewife 
pronounced it unlucky to spill it; or, perha) 
observed its power of rotting the table cover Towle 
under a ladder was dangerous, especially in the days of 
the hodman, and it is, therefore, pronounced unlucky. 
The wrecker, in his cruel wisdom, saving a 


| drowning man to be unlucky, and thus he removed many 


witnesses of his delinquencies. Friday, with a half and 
a whole holiday following, is an inconvenient and, there- 
fore, an unlucky day to a@ new work, and the 
superstition that tells us that we shall meet our future 
mate on Valentine’s Day but embodies the wise 
observation that men, like the birds and many animals, 
tend to find their mates in early spring. 


#219. At which Period of Life have Great Men mostly 
Done their Best Work? 

The age, of course, varies remarkably, for while many 
did their best work when they were well advanced in 
life, eh eee early beg ag Mp rain enough, 
when one strikes the average, the ears, 
or thereabouts, do midway between birth and a eee 
ry general term of 70 years. On the early 

we have the following names of those. who 

began to do their principal life work: Spurgeon at 18, 

Charles James Fox (dist Wiliam ), . John 

Russell (27), Disraeli (22), William Pitt (32), and William 

Pitt the younger (24), an ilberforce (25), were all 
gaining nepniations as ger a before the ages 

g great inventors we have Howe wore ey 

Cait (20), Blinn oe Hoe oe rinting press 

at 25), Davy (23)...Scholars, sie 

tists, etc., incite Corie t ‘ea Gall (33), Linneeus (24), 
Bacon (21). 


mas Moore (23), Tennyson (24), 
Charles Lamb (22), en, Jonson (24), Tasso (17), Washing- 
ton Irving (26). Among great soldiers we have William 


peome ; that. nations, lik 


Among. ieiemmedier eles 


; Tract of Coun 
by one Pelee id omy 


seein daly com- 


mercially, was the purchase from Russia of th 

of Alaska for 7,200,000 dollars. By 
this transaction, 570,000 - miles of territory 
ch _ hands. Basile vast eanaters: tha t of 


eated ri a “the World.” The Sinem | is the year, 
the twelve buttresses twelve months, each of which has 

days, the two women are day and night. In 
olden dems, riddles Reine peor ml pit in politics, the 
non- solving of one quite a enfficient 
pretext for war; and we king kept a philosopher zt 
court to solve such as might be proponnded to him hy 
neighbouring nations. 


4218. Can pops Correct Analogy be Drawa between the 
of a State and the Life of a Man? 

Yes, me the closer the comparison the more étr: ne 
the ie ion irst, there is the broad rinci 
which the ry ofthe world haa not yet farnis = 
e:.men, have their infancy, 

ialukacd: decay,’ and’ decrepitude — althougi. 
i course, a nation cannot be said to absolutely die as 
nate must be saat bo grenade ine ead rough aa 
me on m y rigid laws, and rough an 
ready = ite liberstare, arta are ere 
and grap! iibecatiny monty tae romance. It is 
pugnacious and ambitious. and not. over-ecrupulous in 
methods. As it an up it respects law and order for 
their own sake, and the advan’ they give. It is 
more slowly provoked but hits. when it does 
strike. It prefers commerce to war, Ite religious 
hice pene nearly all ee ee become more philo- 
sophi romance, but takes it as 
fomanco and not coal: Te tastes, like its pursuits, 
become , and are more calmly gratified. 
, becomes careless of 
it, counts material gain 


Sv aieacersts as fe 
: ge, as i ife gets 
shorter, becomes more careful and even miserly of th: 
means of living. This is the history of the average man, 
‘as well as of the average nation. 


QUESTIONS. 
4241. Which iad ot fortification most successfully resists 
as. Which royal. house has bad tho longest unbroken suoces- 


sion of male heirs 
4943. Which is the highest altitude at which vogetable life 
exists on the earth’s surfaco ? 


4344. Is war gond for trade ? 

4245. Which country's 9 a anthem was composed by the 
monarch of another countr. 

426, a a ee crn ever occurred without leaving any 
fire or lava ca t] we Nak gp rca ? 


Se 1 disco’ been made 
very ever by 


por was the last Lord Mayor i! Lenlon who rede on 
hovsback during the inaugural procoasio 
4249. Which outside nation oul we prokably suffer most from 
the downfall of the British Empire ? 
4250. What was the om omaene known to history ? 


fit to reneratrowete ae Srey 
es Ae ee 
vores insertion, 


eeseces 


FE | word replied be 


“yt can ‘command my » said the Thespian in 
es Sahat the Spams of an envious rival. 
the reply. “It is so small it would 
be afraid to Csobey you.’ 


fee 
“How is your club for ert os and develop- 


ment of i idena potting: 

“ Well, it has d the idea in each 
member that he is the only man who has any ideas.” 

he 

Misssomary (to dark lady): “Oh, how can I reach 
the heart of that evil man, your husband?” 

Dark Lad (with a tosthy mile “* Well, sir, this book 
says the ke! way to reach a man's heart is throvgh bis 
stomach.” 

= fe : 
“Papa,” said little four-year-old Margie, “I think yon 
Te | a jan the nloort man in tho whole worid . 
I think you = nicest Tittle girl in the 


“Course I. am,’ ‘said | 


ie. “ Ain't it agi 
such nice people happened to‘ get into the same 


family?” 


bs The Last of - the Begins.” bry Fred 3 M. White. A complete idory, one of a series that has alread 


Do act miss this instalment of the strange history of vitor Sstonna, and bis cap experiments in the lat art eA poisoning. 


Accident ¢ and. . : 


Ocean [acter 


dent Cooperation insures Snes. i WORLD. SENW FOR 
Wie as bo ‘Tsavel, and provides fon ANMUITY. PROSPECTUS. 


Fidelity Guaraatecs. Workmen's. ——_ aud 
Sickness Tesurance. lndemelty (Third Party) Insurance. 
igri inserance. ee 
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great attention from the reading 


ee, eee 
eae es 


tin sa) 


FUN ON THE JURY. 


Some Quese Ways or AGREEING uPon VERDICTS. 


Tp backbone of English law as a safeguard for the 
oriatira ya ent on Seem mapnowent 00. be. He, gary 
system by which any prisoner is ‘an ordinary 
jey composed _ who psa in technical language, 

° " peers.” ies . have. on oocnelans 
delivered curious verdict, aad efhibiied each curious 
antics as to cause the dispassi observer to ask 
himeelf, if, after all, the British jury is as immaculate 
as many a sal ie have us believe. 

ng ago 


Not very an im t trial was proceeding 
ina m itan court, when the whole of the audience, 
as well as the judge and counsel, were suddenly alarmed 
by strange from the far corner of the 


proceeding 
jury-box, and. the whole court burst into laughter as 
the sounds eventually became loud snores from one of 
the twelve “good men and true” who had fallen a 
victim to the seductions of Morpheus! 

Though .the incident was amusing in itself, it had a 
serious side, since the prisoner's counsel protested 
against the trial gomg on, under the circumstances, and 
the judge upbeld his contention. The offendmg juror 
apologised and the trial was ed till next dy. 

Trish juries. have long the premier position 
awarded them for novel verdicts and exciting incidents, 
and if a case that occurred at. Killarney 
Sessions, a few weeks ago, may be taken as a fairspecimen, 
they will take some beating. The solicitor of the 

risoner, who was charged with assault, being absent, 

udge Shaw determined to begin the case by swearing 
the jary, and the prisoner was told that it was his 
privilege to challenge any juryman whom he might 
object to. Some six men sworn in without any 
objection by Pat, but when the seventh came, our friend 
in the dock thought it was clearly time to use the 
privilege he had and to show his knowledge. 

He therefore boldly took exception to this seventh 
man. The latter, thereupon, turned on him with a look 
of disgust calculated to annihilate him, exclaiming : 

“Arrah, Pat, and bad luck to ye! What do ye 
mane? Share, an’ arn't I for ye?” 

’ A case is within the knowledge of the writer 
where, in a large Yorkshire town, a young dealer in 
“rags and bones” was ch with receiving some 
stnlen goods knowing them to have been stolen. As to 
his guilt or otherwise we need not trouble; it does not 
concern the story. But imagine his amazement, on step- 
ping into the dock, to find that eight of the twelve jury- 
men were actually drawn from his own strect, and were 
personally intimate with him! No wonder he smiled. 

_ The evi was given, and the jury retired. The 
eight friends of the prisoner were determined that a 
verdict of “not guilty” should be returned against 
him; of the other four two were for that verdict, and 
two for “guilty.” But the two latter were most obzsti- 
nate. In vain it was pointed out to them that there 
were ten to two, and so they should give way. They 
utterly declined to'do'so: ~ 

Then one of the “eight,” who was a most inveterate 
smoker, pulled out his pipe and a huge parcel of tobacco. 
“All right,” said_he, “if it comes to a case of bein 
stubborn, I think I can last.ont you two gentlemen. f 
need no meals whilst I can smoke, and I reckon I’ve 
tobacco here:enough to last for a few daye, anyhow !” 

His reputation was widely known, and the two 
obstructors quailed at the prospect. Finally they 
allowed that they were out-mancuvred, and the verdict 
of “not guilty” was brought in. It is only fair to the 
prisoner to add that the same evening he made a round 
of his friends, the “ noble” eight, and thanked them all 
sincerely for their good offices. 

Coronera’ juries have long had a name for curious 
and joeeies Figaro in connection with the inquests 
they have - One last year is worthy of being kept 
m memory. It was in Norfolk, if I rightly recollect, 
that such a juy being called to inquire mto the death 
ofa farm-labourer, who had died from the effects of a 
blow, which some people said he had received from the 
man under arrest, and others from his fallin 
against. the doorstep, returned the following Iuci 
verdict : “ We find that the deceased died from a blow, 
and if the prisoner administered-that blow, it was wilful 
murder ;, but‘if it came from the doorstep, it was man- 
slaughter !” No.wondcr the coroner got out of patience 
and joet his temper. 

Y cas:s-are cn record of where a jury has 
settled its. verdict by tossing up a coin, '“ Heads 
wate taile—not guilty” principle! But it is not so 
well-known that'a Gloucestershire jury once hit upon 
the novel method of writmg ‘down, each man, hs own 
verdict uron a slip of paper, and putting them into a 
hat, upon examining which verdict the foreman was to 
give the verdict. of the majority as the: verdict of the 
whole. This plan worked very well, and the prisoner 
Was returned as * not oe But the foreman, being 
of that view, didnot think it necessary to explain that 
there were were ten slips with the words “ nct guilty” 
and five with “ guilty ” cn them, thus giving a total of 

een; showing that the twelve “ gocd men and true” 
had—three of ‘them, at any rate—a good business 
~~ 7 man Fate before Shon. - ‘ 
> jury system its. le anomalies, ita 
by-pathe—not alwa af setence—but after all, we 
could not get on well without it, could we P 


“ The Daily Life of the Pope;” by Mary Spencer 
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Her Objection. 


O marpen, thou art passing fuir, 

No charms with thine are worth comparing. 
T love thee; yes, I vow, I swear! 

Said she, “I must object to swearing.” 
Oh, from rs i suit, love, do not shrink, 

I feel the bright eyes’ fascination ; 
Intoxicating love-draughts drink— 

Said she, “I hate intoxication.” 
If thou reject, my race shall end, 

Beneath the turf the earth embracing, 
The last remains of thy fond friend— 

Said ste, “I hate the turf and racing.” 


———(—jo—__. 
The German Army Cat is Gone. 


WE always study with pleasure any new points in the 
resent régime of the German Empire, for there is 
iiware sure to be found on every side a delightful blend 
of scientific thoroughness with a most. fascinnting lack 
of humour. 

It uppears that the Kaiser's military establishment 
has for some time included a regularly organised corps 
of cats, whose function it is to protect the military stores 
from mice. These cata are trained in their duties by 
the inevitable drill sergeant: they wear badges, receive 
rations and medical attendance, and draw annual pay, 
amounting to the sum of eighteen marks per cut. 

Now the announcement is officially made that this 
corps is to be disbanded, inasmuch as Professor Loeffler 
has discovered a species of typhus bacillus which is fatal 
to mice, and whose services will in consequence be sub- 
stituted for those of the cats. 


2 
Lovers—Always Ring the Bell! 


THE following incident, which happened in one of the 
suburbs of Muuchester recently, is a good instance of 
the predicaments in which lovers sometimes find them- 
selves, and the “ comedies of courtship.” 

“My dearest,” said the young man, as he suddenly 
eateney the parlour, “how lucky I am to find you here 
alone. 

But instead of rising to grcet him as usual, his young 
Jady, who was seated on the sofa, remained where she 
was, and, amid much confusion and blushing, dropped 
her handkerchief. at her feet. 

“Oh, George,” she said, scarcely raising her eyes from 
the floor, “have you seen mamma and Jeanie? They 
have just gone ont.” 

“ Yes, Maggie.” answered her lover, crossing over and 
sitting down heside her. ‘I met them down the road, 
and they told me I would find you here, so I hurried 
along, and came straight in without seeing anyone. 
See,” he continued, placing his arm round her waist, 
“T've been round all the shops in the town to-day, and 
T’ve got the nicest little—but why are you trembling so, 
my : ” 

But Maggie's eyes seemed riveted on the handker- 
chief, which was lying covering ber feet, and she made 
no answer, but blushed deeper than ever. 

Allow me,” said the young man, stooping to pick up 
the handkerchief; but ere he could do so she had seiz: 
his arm excitedly, and screamed— 

“ Don't, George ; I'll never forgive you!” 

“ Why, what on earth’s the matter?” exclaimed the 
astonished lover. Maggie burst into tears, and, leaning 
her head on his breast, sobbed-— You should have rung 
the bell first before you came in. There was something 
hurting my foot, and I took off my sboe, und found a— 
a—hole in---my stocking, and—and then you—you came 
in—oh—oh!” 


TeacHer: “ Name an instance of a despotic ruler.” 
Smal! Boy i triumphantly): “ Yours, sir.’ 
———»> § = 

“LIFE in double harness may be one ‘grand sweet 
song,’ niused the young man who had been six 
months married; “ but I'll be hanged if it harmonises 
much in A flat!” 

fo - — 
’ Wesster: “ You ought to do something for that cold 
of yours. A neglected cold often leads to serious con- 
uences.”’ 
‘oss : * This one isn’t neglected. Four or five hundred 
of my fricnds arc looking after it.” 
—e § = —— 

Wire: “ Albert, dear, while looking through some of 
your old clothes, I made such a lucky find, that I ordered 
a new dress on the strength of it.” 

Hubby: ** What was it, dear?” 

Wife: “ Half-a-dozen cheques that had never been 
written on.” 

—~ ho 

Hr: “How many voices are there in that choir at 
your church ?” 

She : “ About seven.” 

He: “ Why, I had an impression that it had forty or 
fifty members.” 

She: “So it has, but you asked me how many voices.” 


ROYAL ACADEMICIANS 
ARE ELECTED. 


AND THE Goop 1T Dogs ONE To BE AN R.A. 


HOW 


To become a Royal Academician, or at all events an 
Associate, is the ambition of every young artist. For 
mewbership of the Academy means much more than 
the mere right to put the letters R.A. after one's 
name, and to exhibit pictures in the fine galleries at 
Burlington House. In the firet place, an Academician is 
an Esquire by right, and not merely by courtesy, 
and further, he is entitled, should he ever come on 
ha:d times, to a substantial pension of between £350 
and £400 a year. If he dies, leaving hia widow 
unprovided for, the Academy allows her a liberal sum 
for her maintenance. 

The Associates und the Assoviates’ widows are also 
entitled to pensions, on wu somewhat smaller scale, so 
that there are many reasons, apart from the honour 
and glory, why the painter, sculptor, or architect should 
wish tq become » member of the powerful and wealthy 
body which has its head-quartera in Piccadilly. 

When. therefore, a young artist begins to get on. 
when he has his pictures well hung, year after year, 
when they find ready buyers, and are talked about in 
society, be takes the first step towards election by 
suggesting to one of the Academicians that he should 
ut his name down on the list of candidates. Once down 
his name stops on the list, either until he dies or i: 
elected or voluntarily removes it, and this explains why 
one finds on the roll of candidates the names of many 
artists once popular, but long sinve forgotten by the 
public. 

When a vacancy occurs among the Associates, printed 
copies of this list, on blue foolscap paper, are sent to all 
the members, together with a request that they sball 
attend at the Acudemy on a certain evening, when an 
election will take place. The elections themselves are 
conducted in a singular and somewhat complex fashion, 
peculiar to the Academy—a method which took the 
place, about twenty years ago, of the rough ond ready 
| system formerly in vogue. 

Both Academicians and Associates are allowed to 
,tuke part in the election, and when the members are 
gathered together.each scores ont with « pencil the 
|name of the artist for whom he wishes to vote. 
; and Lands the paper so marked to the secretary. These 
| scorings-out are known as “scratches ” at the Academy, 
‘and the secretary, after examining all the papers, duly 

announces how inany “ scratches” have been given to 
euch candidate. 

he election is then advanced another stage. The 
! President, who, by virtue of his office, occupies the 
chair, divects that the names of all those candidates wl:o 
have received more than four “ scrat.-hes” shall De 
inscribed in chalk upon the black board, while those to 
whom ouly one, two, or three votes have been given 
have no further chance of being elected. 

The Acadeiicians and Associates then vote again for 
the candidates whose names are on the board. The two 
leading men in this contest are now selected for a fini! 
ballot. the winner in which becomes an Associate of th. 
Royal Academy, 

The Academicions are elected im precisely the sume 
munner, except that the Arsce‘ates are the candidates. 
instead of the outsiders. All this system of “ scratches ” 
and “ blackboards”” seems cumbrous and unnecessary, 
but it is said to work extrewely well in practice. 

Sometimes, thongh very rarely, o tie oecurs, and in 
this case the President, or in his absence the 
Academician who temporarily tikes his place, has a 
casting vote. When Mr. Ernest Crofts, the battle- 
painter, was cl cted recently, he tied in the final ballot 
with Mr. Jacks 'n. the architect, and to Mr. Calderon 
(who in the absence of the late Sir John Millais 
oceupied the chair) fe!l the difficult tusk of making the 
final seleztion. 

The Associates Lave no voice in the election of a 
President, the power of voting resting entirely with tlc 
} Academiciuns. Sir John Millais, the late President, wa : 
' elected by the wnunimous vote of tho members, i fit 

which must have been extremely gratifying to that 

great artist; but on some other ovcasions the fight for 
the Presidentship has been very severe indeod. 

The post is well worth a struggle, for it carries with 
; it eubstantial remuneration, Lesides great social and 
i artistic distinction. The late Sir Francis Chuntrey left 
£100,000 to the Academy, out of the interest of which 
a salary of some eight or nine hundred pounds a year is 
provided for the President. 

The Academy is immensely wealthy. The recripts 
from the annual exhibitions average from £20,000 to 
£25,000, and it is believed that the money invested in 
the hands of the trustees does not fall far short of 
£500,000. Out of this money the schools (in which two 
or three hundred students are instructed gratuite sly; 
are supported, and a great many pensions and don:tiors 
to decayed artists are given. Little is heard of these 
charities by the public, but they ave very considerable. 
and the declining years of many o'd painters and 
sculptors are made easier by them. 

Upon the Academy also falls the expense of the 
anuual banquet, which costs perhaps four or five hun- 
dred pounds, besides any uwuber of minor charges, as 
for example, the payment of the selecting nnd hanging 
committees at the spring exhibition. 


Warren. All about the interesting and remarkable personality of Leo XIII.—about 
er, his income, his palace, and his daily doings. 
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THE BALD - HEADED, WEB - FOOTED, | oi tum the prevent eoprsieg 8S eho wll be 88 A Qualified Misfortune, 


TOOTHLESS ENGLISHMAN OF THE 
. FUTURE. 


How Ovr MAGNIFICENT PHYSIQUE WILL GO FROM Us. 


AurHoucH the past history of the world fails to 
record any instance of a nation escaping that universal 
prozess of evolution under which all organisms, in- 
stitutions and customs have their birth, infancy, 
maturity, deciy and death, there are vast numbers of 
people who do not subscribe to this theory. 

‘History tells us,” they say, “that the overthrow 
of the great races was invariably brought about by 
military vio'ence and not by physical decay.” But 
although it is true that the man of to-day is bi 
than he was a thousand years ago, and quite as warlike, 
it is not by any means certain that the superiority in 
bulk and stature will be permanently retained. 

_ The wrocbing classes to-day are much shorter and 
lighter in build than they were forty years ago. The 
next generation will see them shorter still, and, if some- 
thing is not done to arrest this downward movement, 
the English working man of the future will be little 
nore than a pigmy. 

Now to what is this physical deterioration due? To 

oor food? No. The English working man of to-day 
is much better fed than he was fifty years ago. 

‘fo the insanitary condition of his dwelling? No. If 
there is one feature on which County Councils are 
strong it is sanitation. With a declining agriculture 
and an ever-increasing trade, England is rapidly 
becoming a nation of manufacturers, living in large 
towns in districts adjacent to their work. 

Thus circumstanced, how is it ible for the workers 
to fulfil Nature's behesta? Says Nature: Keep the body 
healthy and it shali survive; neglect its requirements 
and its doom is sealed. And what is it this body of 
ours demandsP Why, fresh air. Human beings will 
thrive even when poorly fed as long as the air they- 
breathe is sweet and pure. 

The average height of the Lancashire operative is 
now 5ft. 3in. That of the Irish t is roughly 
5ft. 8in. Now the question ariscs. dow is the decrease 
in height to be arrestedP Keep the factories where 
they are—in fact, make it a penal offence to erect a 
factory in a living district—but send the working 
classes into the country to live. 

A country life has added 6in. on to stature and two 
stone to the weight of the Boers of the Transvaal in 
less than 150 years. 

Let powers be granted the County Councils to 
replace the densely inhabited districts of our large 
towns with open spaces, and send the le out of their 
atuffy houses into the suburbs to live. Not the suburbs 
as we know it to-day, but suburbs with wide roads, 
roomy dwellings, each with a garden large enough to 
grow all the vegetables the family require. ith 
properly regulated railway traffic there is no reason why 
thousands of workpeople who are compelled to be at 
work before:7 a.m. should not live in. front of the sea. 

For Londoners there are peer of sites from Harwich 
7 the ot bed cag en f the ee from 

ravesen erne y, Margate, Ramsgate, 
Doverand on to Brighton. But the.cost P The poor have 
not the money and as far as the rich are concerned it 
will be urged that to them it matters little whether the 
workers grow bi; or smaller. But it does matter. If 
the present mi of living is persisted in, the fate of 
the classes will probably be as bad if not worse. 

The professional class of this country is the tallest 
in the world, the average height being 5ft. 9jin. In 
fact, it may be said that whilst the industrial population 
have been grewing smaller and lighter, the gentry have 

Hy 


ready to shun conflict as his ancestors were to engage 
in it. 

Once reach this stage, and our commercial 
supremacy will soon be wrested from us. A diminishing 
trade and smaller profits, leading to the gradual extinc- 
tion of the wealthy and leisured classes, will also entail 
a surrender of those advantages which ensure a healthy 
boybood. 

ponies dislike of country life, mainly on the score 
of ite dullness, is the most noticeable feature of modern 
education. It is driving the country folk into the 
towns. Thisand the insuitability of town dwellers for a 
country life will one day lead to a depopulation of the 
country districts. 

Small as our townspeople are getting, the shrinkage is 
ea arrested by the immigration of the provincial. 

his, however—and it is the laat one—will be removed 
when science discovers a way of sending us fresh 
vegetables and fruit, from abroad.. When this country 
becomes a land of big cities, outraged Nature will have 
us at its mercy, and the punishment will be deadly. No 
matter how good the food, new pelt the sanitation, how 
trained the faculties, the es will yearly grow more 
stunted till the presence of a tall nan will provoke 
exactly the same curiosity as we now bestow on dwarfs. 

‘Women, owing to their weuring bonnets, will probably 
be saved the indignity of losing their tresses, but in 
other respects they will share the deterioration. 

“Tf this is what our civilisation is bringing us to we'd 
better go back to savagery,” some will exclaim. Not so. 
I am no pessimist in the sense that I am blind to the 
pleasures, nay even the deliglits of our present mode of 
existence. There is no reason why we should forego 
most of them. All that I have endeavoured to point 
out is that we should try to live more in accordance 
with the laws of Nature than we do at present. Of 
course all our efforts to conciliate Nature may ori 
serve to delay that time which, if evolution be true, will 
one day ae the sun and cool the internal fires 
of our planet. That period, fortunately, is remote. Still 
it will come. 

When the world is dying from want of warmth, 
when the increasing cold from northern latitude 
extends to the regions of the equator, when the 
feeble rays of the dying sun will 26 longer fertilise the 
soil and meen the crops, then the human race, still 
animated by that indomitable instinct—the law of 
preservation—which hasenabled it to survive through the 

8, will partake in these last days of ita existence of 
those qualities which characterises life in polar regions. 
The further north the more stunted the vegetation. 
One organism is the same as another. The colder the 
world gets the smaller we shall become—pigmies 2ft. 
high, perhaps less. 

Readers willery: “ This is sheer pessimism.” Perhaps 
so. The writer preless calling it depressed optimism. 
Anyhow, it is preferable to pandering to human vanity 
by surveying mankind through rose-tinted spectacles. 

ee 

Patmistry is not such a new craze; we have known 
men to sit round a table for hours trying to find out 
about each other’s hands. 

ee fe 

Isaac: “ Which do you think is the luckiest day of 
the week on which to be born?” 

Jacob: “I don’t know; I’ve only tried one.” 

—_—e fa 
. a Dear Mute: “He wasn’t so very angry, was 
e ” 

Second Deaf Mute: “He was so angry that the 
words he used almost blistered his fingers.’ 

oh 

“Way, sir,” said the geologist, “the ground you 
walk on was once under water.” 

“ Well,” replied the friend, who is ecg if not 

iotic, “it simply goes to show you can’t hold Great 

ritdin down.” 


To illustrate the readiness of some unscrupulous 
people to turn even their calamities to a dishonest 
advantage, the story is told that a certain small farmer 
complained to a relative that his cow was ill. 

es And you have to buy milk?” asked the relative. 

“Yes ! a 

“ How much d'you have to pay?” 

“ Miss Tewkesbury-lets us have some of hers for two- 
pence ha’penny a quart.” 
iis Well, what d’you do with your milk while the cow's 


“Oh, we sell it to a milkman in the town.” 
“ Get twopence halfpenny a quart from him P” 
“@Qracioys no! He gives threepence!” 


RESULT OF No. 7 DISTRIBUTION, 


$30 


£15 APPLIED FOR. 


Tu1s week no fower than three people out of the ten 
selected have applied for their £5 notes. 
Their names and addresses are : 


Mr. RICHARD CHARLES, 
282 Hackney Road, 
London, E. 


Mr. THOMAS FERGUSSON, 
108 Preston New Road, 


Blackburn. 
Mr. WILLIAM KEMP, 
29 High Street, 
Dalkeith, or. Edinburgh. 


The names and addresses of the remaining seven persons 
selected, who failed to apply, are: 

Joun Srituer, 35 Despenser Street, Canton, Cardiff. 

Joun Brown, 42 Bishop Street, Londonderry. 

W. Saunpers, 42 Langley Road, Landport, Portsmouth. 

a Saran Brovan, Kirkgate, Cockermouth, Cumber- 
land. 

T. MaxweE.t, 28 Bridge Strect, Dumfries. 

J. H. Pickup, 125 St. John’s Road, Hoxton. 

Henry Grinpex, Balmoral Hotel, Scarborough. 


Important Notice. 


It will"be observed on reading the conditions 
below that the source from which the names are 
selected is not now confined to the directories. 
The result will be that not only householders, 
but lodgers, soldiers, sailors, and all those people 
whose names are not to be found in the directories 
will be eligible for the distribution. 


Ten Five-Pound Notes Offered Bvery Week. 


PERHAPS THERE IS ONE FOR YOU. 


aes a week the Editor of PEARSON’S 
WEEKLY addresses Ten Envelopes to Ten 
People in various of the Country. Inside 
each envelope he a Five-Pound Note, and 
locks them away in his private safe. All 
ow have to do is to apply to this office on a 
‘ost asking if one of these Five-Pound 
otes been addressed to you, 
giving your full name and 


been growing er and heavier. The University 
oarsmen of thirty years ago barely averaged 11st. To- 
day they are close on I4et. Moreover, as the upper and 
middle class are provided in their youth with an 
abundance of fresh air and exercise, they would in all 
apoepeucd roduce finer specimens of manhood, but 
‘or the ate g luxuriousness of modern living. 
The c 


are rapidly becoming bald. Nature gave —+ t= i in i 
our ancestors splendid tess of hall, first as a protestiva clearly written in ink. 
against the weather and secondly as an ornament to | _ “ GIRLS are queer; often before a young woman falls.| The names have been 
render them more attractive to the other sex. Well, we | in love she thinks more of a dog than anything on out at random from 
can endure the loss of our bair with resignation, but | earth.” esand other sources, 
what of our teethP The teeth of wild animals and| “ Ye. : , so it is just possible notes 
even early man were white and strong because the “ And then after she has been married awhile sho] payve been awarded to 
were hardened and strengthened by ect at rough | goes back to the dog. people who are not readers of 


ee fe 


AGENT: “I think I can sell this place for you, but I 
can’t get the £5,000 you ask. ou'll have to take 
£4,998." 

Owner: “That's queer. Why should the extra £2 
stand in the way P” ‘ 


paper. lo note will be given 
unless it is applied for, so it would be advisable 
to tell your friends to.drop us a POST-CARD, 


w are readers or not. 
All applications for No. 10 Distribution must 


work. 

Another evil is that the taste for intellectual pursuits, 
so characteristic of the present age, creates such a liking 
for a sedentary life that with motor carriages, 
electrical bikes, cheap "buses and trains, walking will 
gradually full into disuse. Ts ge aversion to 


payeicns toon motion is beng @ aided by the boot, | Agent: “My customer is a woman.” reach us by Saturday, October 8th, addressed to 
especially the close fitting pointed toed boot of the amelie J : tess 
ton. The attention of Nature, which in the first a THE “NOTE” EDITOR, 


instance divided our toes to enable us to secure a good | _“‘ I1’s wonderful,” said the man who is always earnest, 10 Pearson’s Buildings, 


hold of the ground has been at last drawn to the | “to see how they can develop the intellects of the lower Henrietta Street, 
subject. The pecosninge of people born with two or | animals. There is no telling how much we may be able London, W.C. 
more of their toes jo’ together is yearly increasing. | to benefit them Li Be boerarp education.” 
A nation of bald scalps and tenantless gums isnota| “ What suggested that idea P” = igns to Fifty 
topic for contemplation, still if the deteriora- | “A chimpanzee that I saw. He was once in a per- In “Short Stories” we offer Fifty Soverelgas 
Wd there the loss d be borne with | fectly wild condition. Now they have by patient People Bach Week. 


Likewise in the “Athletic Record.” 


trainii ht him.to chew tobacco, smoke a pipe, pla: 
ing os PPO Pay Likewise in “Home Notes.” 


coul 
But the aversion to ph exercise which a is 
m cards, and drink w oe 


is ts ts characteris a slow: sweb-footed race, 


Dogs in Dresses,” by Robert H. Sherard. This article desceibes the latest craze of Parisian dames, Mr. Sheraed has interviewed a 
‘ famous Pasistan dog-tailor, whose revelations are short of astounding. ' 
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ome People Sit. 


A NOVEL SUBJECT FAMILIARLY TREATED. 


Have you ever contrasted man with other animals? | thing, be it pleasure or business—he is the man who 


For instance, all lions are brave; all hares are timid; 
all foxes are cunning. Get togetherathousand an'mals 
of the same species, and you. will: find each individual 
animal with the same habits, 
instincts, the same variety of 
little ways found in his 
brothers. 

With the animal man it is 
different. The human race is 
neither all brave, nor all 
timid, nor allcunning. Find 
poues in the compuny of a 

nig mr and each man 
w a character in him- 
The student swings hisleg. oolf anda3 diferent from the 
Le . - others as chalk is from cheese. 

Sitting is a simple process in itself, but it is neverthe- 
less an index to. character. If a hundred men were 
seated, the probabilities are, that each one would strike 
an attitude altogether different from that assumed by 
the ninety-nine others. 

You know the easy-going, lazy kind of sitting posture 
usually adopted by the brethren of the pick and ehovel ; 
contrast it with the position universally favoured by the 
happy-go-lucky student, who 
careleasly throws one across 
the other. At every thought, 
at every suggestion, at eve 
idea thrown out either b: in 
self or a friend, at every langh, 
that leg which he is supposed 
to be resting is vigorously set 
to work, and is swung to and 
fro quite unconsciously by the 
young man. 

Now your honest navvy when 
“he sits him down’ to rest, 
leans forward, and rests his head 
between his hands, and in the 


The navvy discusses 


politics. 
full enjoyment of bis short clay pipe probably an 


heirloom, if appearances are anything to go by, he 
steadfastly adheres to that. half-stooping, bualf-sitting 
position, which seems to be his by the law of inheritance. 

If he should happen to be engaged with some of his 
brethren in a little argument on the foreign policy of 
Lord rey! Sa will deign to accentuate his faith or 
otherwise in the Prime Minister by a judicious use of 
the head, nodding it in the affirmative, shaking it in the 
nezative; but he won't shift 
from his sitting position, 
which he maintains through- 
out the debate. 

A fidgety person is the 
man who won't sit on a chair 
like any else, but must 
turn it round, using the back 
to rest his folded arms upon. 
There wouldn’t be any harm 
in that if he wouldonly sit 
still, but he doesn’t. The 
reason is, he is a nervous 
man. The fact of his revers- 
ing the chair and sitting the 
A very tidgety person this. roverse of the proper way 
; _ emphasises the fact that he 
isso. Notice how he plays with his feet. Atone moment 
he sprawls them out, the next he scrapes the rungs of 
the chair with them, the next he up-ends them on the 
toes, the next he 1ge one leg and then the other, and 
ily next he tries to curl them eitker in fromt ov behind 


finds ease and comfort in “shelving” hie feet on the 


jiece. 

There is an air of sweet repose in the way the old man 
site. Clasping the head of his 
gamp, or stick, the old gentleman 
throws his body forward and 
rests his chin on his hands. He 
will rarely change that position. 
That's his favourite posture 
when ke is, cay, engaged in 
listening to the - light-hearted 
babbling of the children playing 
about in the park, or he is intent 
in listening to the chatter of a 
parcel of idle yong men who 
may be en: in nothing more 
important than that free and 
rough exchange of private 
opinions, which is churacteristic 
of the youth of the present age. 

But when his mind is thrown back to the scenes of 
long ago, and le is rapt in the aweet memories of the 
past, you will find “ Grandfather ” boldly endeavouring 
to sit uprizht in his chair as if he wished you to under- 
stand that the course of life he has taken has been as 
straight as his sitting posture. 

The affable man is he who sits steadily for a few 
minutes, aud hy way of ponc- 
a his Arg leness will 

old the right leg up in both ., 
hands, the limb Feng clasped ~~ 
tightly juet below the knee. To 
emphasise his remarks the 
chances are that your friend 
will slowly exercise this en- 
cumbered eg by gently swing- —— 
ing it to and fro, but be indulges 
in this leg refrain only when | 


Grandfather at rest. 


he himself is talking. Should 
you yourself be holding the reins 
of conversation then he would 
probably sit shee still. 

Anybody who has come to say 
anything disagreeable will never be found to assume 
such a position as the one just drawn; on the contrary, 
the man who has come to trouble you will “take” a thair 
as shown in the next sketch. He has not an easy mind, 
and that fact is clearly demonstrated by the way he sits. 
To l-an back in the chair would be too comfortable 
for him, so he chooses to “perch” as it were, on the 
edge of the chair and, sitting straight up, will tell you 
what he bas to say, stunding on no 
ceremony in the doing sv, because a 
troublesome visitor is usually a man 
of no form. 

The well-to-do, self-made man sits 
on his velvet cushioned chair in a 
very gingerly, half-timid, sort of 
way. He generally sits about half 
way on the seat, opens his legs out, 
and rests his hands on his thighs. 
It is a stiffish posture, but, then, so 
Hewebeds is the man, although when associat- 
Foe cane Meets. ing With friends of the old days there 

-* ” is a bonhomie about his style which 
is remarkable for its freedom, a disposition of habit 
which is entirely abeent when he is mingling with the 
aristocracy. 

At these times our good but worried friend is stiffish, 
but he will tell you it is the nearest he can do to 
pattern. 

Your mild friend, the man who is beloved by the 


The affable man, 


and resting on the back of the chair, but presently they | fair sex, who knowa more about tennis and croquet than 


hasn't a sorrow in’ 
wide. wortd; who doesn’t: 
wort 


The wag. 


“ Rack Railways,” by Robert Machray. “Some of the most 
: Re a 


the ravages of political discussion, who is fonder of pet 
domestic animals than of dis- 
cussion on the future welfare 


perienced in the meting out of 
real. sympathy—such a friend 
will sit in his own dear little { 
way, which is cha:acteristic of ' 
the individual. as is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. 
Do you include among your 
friends a man with long 4g ~ 
legs? If eo, you will have — 
noticed that when he is asked The self-made mae. 


photographs in this article. 


to take a chair he will by mere force of habit, 
which must be regnlated by the length of his nether 
limbs, drop into a chair which is mach too low for him. 
This is a very peculiar fact, and is emphasised by 
the curious circumstance that a little 
man on invitation to sit down will 
look round the room for a high chnir, 
and he won't be happy till he gets it. 

You can nearly always tell a 
business man from his manner of 
sitting. With his hands stuck in his 
pockets (this is out of business hours, 
of sourse), he sits with apparent ease, 
with one foot usually placed behind 
the other. He wants no support, no 
back of a chair, or a table to help him 
make himself comfortable. His 
; strength of will is sufficient; he does 
As the mild maa not like the modern “ lolling,” ind he 

sits. shows it plainly. 

The common practice of holding 
with both hands one leg while it is resting on the other 
is mostly favoured by the man who oe the 
theatre. You might call it the dress-circle posture. 
It certainly indicates a mind bent on pleasure. You 
will also find this particular habit prevalent in club- 
land. It is also adopted by the railway traveller, the 
tennis-player daring « rest. and by the man who deliglits 
in telling « story. 

When the working man has got 
through his “eight hours,” and the - 
test of the day—or evening—is all 
his own, after 2 wash and brush up 
at home be reually dons his pipe 
and sullies forth to his local political 
cluh, or some other place of a 
similar de-cription, snd then, when 
the busincss is ovex, be will affee- 
tionaiely sprawl his legs cut, and, The long -lereed 
thrusting his hands in his pockets, bone prefers a low 
thoroughly enjey himself listening to : 
the vccal efforts of the members of the club. It is not, 

rhaps, a po'lte way of sifting but it pleases him, and 
his friends Con't object to it. 

Tie ereat development of modern civilisation haa 
brought in its trend the advaucement also of personal 
habits in an amazng wiy, deportment, for example, 
having unce-gone a great change, 

Many of you are too younz, of course, to remember 
how serious your great-grand- 
mother was in her methods. 
Stateliness, dignity, stiffness—all 
these matters showed themselves 
plainly npon the surface of ber 
existence. Never at any time was 
she frivolovs. The former inherent 
qualities she handed down in due 
order to her daughter, and if you 
| study the pope es da sketch 

gla 


you will see at a glance how your 
grandmother, when she was your 
aN uge, sat, with such becoming 
<y_ [iv modesty of style, in the presence 
tik of the other sex, a style which has 

: since earned for itself the epithet 
of “rigid primnese.” 

Look on the other picture, re- 
prezenting the modern young woman, and how she 
composes herself in ber chair. Which of the two 
positions do you like best? Perhaps, after all, the 
modern bachelor girl has a lot. to he thankful for. She 
beats her grandmother. 

Why some people prefer a corner of a ruilway 
carriage for occupation during a railway journey, be 
that journey long or short, 
is one of those things few 
sensible fellows can under- 
stand. You not only run 
the risk of getting your 
feet trampled upon, being 
nearest the door, but you 
also run the risk of 

icles of soot and dirt 
blown into your 

ve from the smoke of 
snorting engine. A 
corner sent is the worst of 
all seate, therefore sit in 
the centre of the carriage. 


Sixty years ago. 


wonderful railway lines in the world are described and illustrated 
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0..E THEATRE 
WITH TWO 
AUDITORIUMS. 


Wat Lonpon THEATRI-| 
caL ManaGERS Have TO 
Say Apovr It. | 


WE are a very industri- 
ous playgoing communit 
in this country. This is 
verified by the many 
theatres which have lately 
been erected and are now 
being built in the suburbs 
of London, apart from the 
new houses of Thespis 
which have, within a short 
sige of time, been opened . 
‘or dramatic business, in. ° 
addition to the already {% 
numerous existing theatres, — 
in the central district of §& 
the Metropolis, these being 
added to again by a goodly 
number of new theatres 
whose doors have, during 
recent years, been open to 
enthusiastic provincial 


audiences. 
people are divided into two 


Our amusement-seekin 
great sections: the one which derives its pleasures from 
the variety form of entertainment so called, and the 
other which is dramatically inclined—people who 
patronise the “ play,” as we understand the term. 

The question bas been raised, Why not build ao 
theatre with a double auditorium, with the stage in the 
centre, on one side of which could be given a dramatic 
show, and on the othef side, say, a variety entertain- 
ment, by which arrangement amusement-seekers could 
be brought ther under one roof? There is a theatre 
in New York built on these lines, and it gives satisfac- 
tion. 

“But that theatre caters for a public which differs 
in taste from that of the British public,” said Mr. 
Augustin Daly’s London representative to P.W. “In 
London such no theatre would spell ruin to the 
manager who would attempt to run it. The British 
playyoer is conservative; he either mostly frequents the 
variety theatres, or he does not. He is either a farce 
lover, an opera admirer, or a dramatic enthusiast. The 
comic-opera devotee would not cross over the road to 
see, say, & blood-curdling drama. Now the American 
temperament is different. It is of 1 universal type and 
therefore accommodating. So long as a show 1s good, 
no matter its gen character, that's all the American 
wants. He will see what there is to see. And they 
like rapidity on the other side. The more rapidly the 
various artiste.can make their exits and entrances, the 
more concentrated amusement-can be packed into: any 
given hour of a continuous performance. » Now, a con- 
centrated form of amusement is bewildering to the 
average British playgoer, and he would rather be with- 
out it. These are my reasons for suggesting that a 
theatre built to accommodate two seta of audiences 
would be out of the quéstion in ‘England.” 

‘Hammerstein,’ said Mr. Farrington, “ constructed a 
triple auditorium, but he retired a few months ago a 
ruined man. On the other hand, Keith has for the last 
ten years been running this kind of theatre in Boston, 
Chicago, and New York, and has in that comparatively 
short time become a millionaire,” 

Mr. Farrington admitted that if a theatre were built 
in London having in the basement a café, and on the 
roof a len for use in hot. weather, and having two 
auditoriums with a single stage upon which various 
entertainments could be given, and the house were 
open continuously all day, such a place of amusement 
would be accepted as a novelty, and might prove 
successful. But in the ordinary sense of the term, pice 
. eons run as an ordinary theatre would be ao 

failure.” 


of the audience, is being set and got ready to be 
‘turned on’ at the ‘cue.” 
clean awa 


fact, a syndicate had only 


“ Clay-Modelling Extraordinary,” by Marcus Tindal This is an account 6 
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The Suggested Double 


| some men that reviled the day they were 
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Stage with an Audience on Either Side. 


the roof of the auditorium in order to accommodate 
the ‘ drop curtains,’ which are hang hy ropes that pass 
over pulleys attached to what is known as the ‘ grid- 
iron,’ a: stout framework located near the roof of the 
‘scene loft.’ When the drop curtains were not in use, 
following the example of the stage in New York, they 
should be raised clear of the ‘ proscenium,’ as the open- 
ing from the stage to the audience is called.” 

“ You would bardly credit it,” said another well-known 
manager, “but the idea of a theatre with a double audi- 
torium came to the penis quite byaccident. Mr. Procter 
peantee  emarge is theatre, and so he constructed a 
building behind the existing theatre. He merely had 
to cut a ‘proscenium arch’ through the rear wall of the 
stage to unite the two buildings. All that then re- 
mained to be done was to paint the back of the existing 
wings and the transformation was effected.” 

The Comedy Theatre m ment was under the 
impression that the erection of a theatre like the one 
under review would entirely change the venue of the 
Britisher’s amusement, that it might be a success on 
account of its novel form, but that such a theatre would 
never come to pass, simply because the London County 
Council would oppose it. 

“A novel idea,” said Mr. Donald, manager of the 
Strand Theatre, “‘ but quite impracticable. It takes us 
all our time, despite the great success of our present 
play, to fill one auditorium. Again, you don’t want to 
lower the tone of your audiences, and your stage litera- 


ture, by introducing a theatre into London such ‘as the | 
one which exists elsewhere, because the manager of such a 


building would, in this country. at all events, have to 
‘buy’ cheap stnff in order to make his theatre pay. 

“In New York the case is di t. There the people 
believe in continuous performances; but here we don’t. 
It is true that the Royal Aquarium is a success in this 
way, but that is an:exception.” 

any other theatrical authorities, including Mr. Fred 

G. Latham, Mr. Harvey, and Mr. Dundas Slater, were of 
the opinion that the experiment which is now being 
successfully tried on the other side of the Atlantic 
would on this side prove a dire failure. 
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WHEN you find two women conversing to-day 
With earnestness, if not afraid 
To listen, you'll a one of them say, 
“ And how are you having it made P” 
et 
immed 
’ after 


ing a in favour of our sex, 
bat-to hews it misprinted into ‘ -winded ’ was too, 


h.” 
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Advertisement Canvasser : “ What is it?” 
Publican: “That it is put next to the joke column. 
I want the patronage of thoee driven to drink.” 
a 


| monthe old and oan talk!” 


“Pehaw,” remarked hisfriend carelessly, “ Tve known 
oe ees 
“Taar sour fellow, Grumpus, has a job j 
suite him.” a i iliin 

“What's that?” 


“ He's station-master where fifty trains go out every | 


day, and he sees somebody miss every one of them.” 


WEEK. ENDING 
* Ucr.. 8 1898, 


Method in His Madness. 
osammm @ 
Ir was raining cats unu dogs outside, and the 


‘| Streatham tram was crowded. A young woman stood 


looking from one seated man to another, but the men 
would not gy She looked timidly, then appealingly, 
then daggers, but they did not care. 

Finally the worst-dressed and roughest-looking man 
in the tram got up. 

“ Here is a seat for you, mum,” he said suavely. 

“ Oh, thank you ever so much!” said the young lady, 
shooting glances at the other men, which said: “ You 
are gentlemen, but this uneducated labourer could give 
you a lesson in manners.” 

Presently she was shifting about on her seat, shielding 
now her face, now her white stand-up co'lar, and lookin 
with a troubled face at a point in the ceiling, from whick 
the water came down at irregular intervals in splashes 
as big as a aixpence. 

The well-dressed men buried their smiles in their 
newspapers. ‘Phe laboyrer, now en in a corner 


“near the driver, gave his vis-a-vis a wink. 


‘*Not a Bit of It.” 


THERE is a man who has a very poor idea of the 
horseshoe as a bringer of luck. 

“T found one in the road some time ago,” he remarked. 
“ As a matter of fact, another o!d gentleman found it 
aslo about the same time. We both wanted it, and there 
was a tussle for it. 

“TI got the shoe, a black eye, a torn finger from a 
rusty nail in the shoe, and a summons for assault and 
battery. : 

“It wasn’t a very good start, but I thought I'd give 
it a fair trial. Of course, in nailing the shoe up above 
the front door I manuged to smash my thumb and fall 
from the step-ladder. ; 

“Then I sat down and waited for the luck to begin. 
That shoe seemed to be endowed with the power to 
attract trouble in every form. 

“Duns, builiffs, the landlord, measles, and poverty 
were rarely out of the house, and my faith was shaken. 

“Then one day when the rate-collector was stand- 
ing on the top step that shoc came down with uw 
crash ——” 

Ab,” said a sympathiser, “luck at last.” 

“Not a bit of it,” sighed the unlucky one. “It mis-el 
him by a foot.” 


——_———1»1>}o—____ 


Nipped in the Bud. 


THE following story of literary aspirations nipped in 
the bud comes from a rural source. farmer, who wis 
possessed of some means, entered the office of a local 
newspaper and asked for the editor. 

The farmer was accompanied by his son, a youth of 
seventeen years; and as soon as the editor, who was in 


_bis secret sanctum, was informed that his visitors were 


not bill collectors, he came forward and shook hands. 

“I came to git some information,” explained t!e 
visitor. 

“ Certainly,” said the editor, “and you come to the 
right place. Be seated.” 

The farmer took a chair, while his son sat on one el 
of the table. 

“This boy of mine,” he said, “ wants to get .into the 
littery business, an’ I thought you'd know if thur was 
any money in it or not. It’s a good business, ain't it” 

“ Why, yes,” said the editor, after some little hesit:- 
tion. “I’ve been in it myself for fifteen years, and you 
see where I’ve got to.” 

The farmer eyed him from head to foot, glanced 
round the Foetiy-fornishat office, surveyed the editor 
once more, then, turning to his son, who was still on the 
table, said : 

“Fifteen years. Get up, John Henry, an’ go heme 
an’ go back to yer ploughin’.” 


The Hall of Ten Thousand Virtues. 


j anatignted ‘an 0 : 
Wenyon 2, equipped with all the facilities for the practice 
of medicine ing to Chinese etiquette. 

doctors administered the druzs. 


ment, He hired’ a private -was operated on, and 
. "be Hie had mot told who be 
he went away, he said to the doctor : 


WEES ENDING 
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A Cale of the Captivity. - - . 


7 By GEORGE GRIFFITH. ~~ 


Author of “ The Angel of the Revolution,” “ Valdar, the Oft-Born,” “ Briton or Boer?” etc., etc 


CHAPTER I. 


Tus Love or THE Lorp or AssHuR. 


Ox the last -day of the month Nizan, which nearly 
eorrespondsto-our own January, in the year 646 before Christ, 
i man was standing on the topmost of the seven terraces 
of enamelled brickwork, which formed the great temple of 
Del. The night was far spent and the morning star was 
growing bigger and whiter above the eastern horizon, 
which he was facing; but the myriad stars which gemmed 
the dark, clear Chaldean skies from the horizon to the 
yenith were still burning with undimmed fires. 

All round him lay spread out the vast area of Babylon 
tho Great, a huge, orderly maze of houses cut up into 
squares by streets fanuing at right angles and surmounted by 
the tommamny pram of a hundred temples and the white, 
leaf-embow: masses of the palaces of the great nobles 
anil princes of the royal blood. Behind him to the westward 
rolled the broad yellow tide of the Euphrates, crossed by 
the single Lekige wie led to the Palace of Nebuchadnezzar 
and that mi of the ancient world, the for-ever famous 
Hanging Gardens, which he had built for the solace of 
Amytis, his mountain-born queen. 

Yonder on those vast terraces shaded by the leaves of 
trees brought from every land that owned bis sway, 
Nebuchadnezzar the king had walked, and, looking about 
him over the splendid beneath and around, had 
said in the pride of his : 

“Is not this Great Babylon which I havo built for the 
royal dwelling-place, by the might of my power and for the 
glory of my majeaty ?’ 

There too, the Great King had stood and talked with tho 
man who was now standing on the t t tier of the Temple 
of Bel, and from his lips had heard the sentence : 

“They shall drive thee from men, and thy dwelling 
shall be with the beasts of the field.” 

For this man was Daniel the Prophet, the Chief of the 
College of the Chaldeans, the Patriarch of the Captivity. 

Now Nebuchadnezzar was dead and his sceptre was held 
by feebler hands. Nabonidus, the titular king, had been 
dviven into exile by the intrigues of the press and 
princes, aided, as some thought, by Nitocris, his mother, 
who sat in her of rivalling, even in her 
old age, the power and glory of Semiramis, the Great Queen, 
and of making Belshazzar, her grandson, another Ninus. 

As the morning. star.grew. brighter, and the long line of 
the eastern horizon, sharply marked off by the edge of tho 
vast plain ‘of the Land between the Rivers, began to glow 
with living fire, Daniel drew himself up to the full height 
of his great stature, stretched out his arms, and, throw 
his head back, drew in a deep breath of the fresh morning 
air, and then walked with slow strides round to tho 
western side of the terrace, There under the wall of the 
Sanctuary..of Bel-Marduk, Lord of the Gods, he turned his 
face towards Jerusalem, and prayed, as he had done long ago 
when the order had gone forth that all who did not fall 
down and worship the golden which Nebuchadnezzar 
the King had set up, id be cast into the fiery furnace. 

He had been ing silent for several minutes in the 
attitude of prayer when he heard a quick, heavy, imperious 
tread on the marble steps leading up to the terrace. He 
took no notice until his prayer for the restoration of Zion 
was ended. Then he and saw standing beside him 
ayoung man of about twenty-four, magnificontly attired, 
and ing the royal mitre or conical tiara which might 
only sit on head of a king. 

In person, he was rather short and heavily built, broad- 
shouldered, deep-chested, and thick-necked, with a massive 
head and a face which inspired ferocity rather than power, 
and lust rather than honest manly passion. The lips were 
heavy and sensual, the nose short and thick though 
aquiline, the brows narrow and overhanging, and shading 
8 pair of coal-black, bloodshot eyes. 

“Greeting; wisest of the earth and most cunning reader 
of dreams ! ” he aid, in a not unmusical voice, after he had 
stood aside a little. while in respectful silence. “ Asshad, 
the priest, told me I should find thee here. I have need of 
thy wisdom, and so I came to seek thee. Hast thou time 
to her or wouldst thou sleep? Perchance thy vigil has 


ong 
“Not.so long but that it may be a little lnger, Prince of 
the House of Asshur,” said prophet, loo sae feat at 
him and bowing his head a little. “If my lord has need 
=~ poor knowl ‘as I have, it-is his, even as it was 


: 


“Whatever counsel I can give for the good of thee and 


© Daniel's Chaldean name, (Daa, |. 7.) 


“ Life’s Little Worries,” by W. 


upon the 


thine, O Prince, shall be given, even as it was ibe | to the 
Great King,” replied the prophet, bending his head again, 
“yet I can speak only such words as the Most High shall 
put into my: mouth.” 

“It is knowledge and not counsel that I am seeking at 
present, O Belteshazzar,” said the Prince, frowning slightly, 
and turning away towards the litters which were waiting 
on the next terrace. 

When they reached the middle terrace of the —_ 
Belshazzar stopped and led the way through a door 

ded by two huge, human-headed lions, carved in black 

it, in the middle of the temple wall. The door opened 
into a spacious chamber. Belshazzar, flinging off his 
heavy woollen cloak, threw himself ona couch and motioned 
Daniel to another, but the prophet remained standing, and 
said, with a proud humility : 

“It is more fitting that his servant should stand while 
my lord is speaking. Let my lord say on.” 

“The matter is thus,” said the Prince Regent. “I have 
seen a maid. She was lost to my sight, and to the sight of 
those I sont to seck her. Half of those blind dogs are now 
seated on sharp thrones outside the Gate of Semiramis. 
The eyes of thy spirit are keener than their eyes of flesh. 
Help me to find her. Tell me where she is, and I will make 
thee, Belteshazzar, second ruler in the land to myself.” 

Daniel was silent for a few moments, and twok one or two 
slow strides down the middle of the chamber; then he 
stopped and said: 

“Is not the harem of my lord bright with the lovcliness 
of women from all the lands of earth? Do not five hundred 
flowers bloom in that garden for him alone? Why then 
should the head that bears the heavy crown of Asshur trouble 
itself about an unknown maiden seen by chance? Hath 
thy soul, my lord the Prince, no weightier matters to think 
of? Is not Cyrus the Persian coming up out of the east 
and the south t» dig ditches and raise mounds against the 
are the Great King ?” 

Ishazzar sprang from his couch, his blood-shot eyes 
glowing with angry fire. 

“Thou art bold, Belteshazzar, even thou, to ask a reason 
from a king and to give him counsel unsought. Hadst 
thou not been the friend of the Great King, thy stake 
would be sharpened ere tho shadow of the Temple had 
reached the river.” 

Then he stopped suddenly as his eyes met the calm gaze 
of the old pruphet, and he went on more quictly : 

“ Belteshazzar, hast thou-evor loved ?” 

“ Yes, Lord, I have both loved and lost.” 

There was a ring of infinite sadness in Daniel’s voice as 
he spoke, and it seemed to strike Belshazzar to the heart, 
for he continued almost hymbly and pleadingly : 

“Then canst thou understand, and, understanding, pity 
and help. The women of my harom, the flowers of my 
royal paradise, as men have been pleased to call it, are fair 
to look upon, and some would have me believo that they 
are fond as well. But they are only mine because I have 
bought them, or because my captains have stolen them from 
their homes in distant lands and laid them bound at my 
feet. They are mine only as my pictures and my statues 
and my jewels are, and if Cyrus the Persian laid Babylon 
waste to-morrow they would see themselves carried away 
to new lords with no more regret than my images of bronze 
and silver and gold, nor should I care more for the loss of 
them.” 

“Thon the maiden of which my lord speaks must be very 
fair. Does my lord know of what race or blood she is?” 

“ Not certainly, though what little report I have seems 
to tell me that she is of thy people. That is another 
reason why I have come to thee to ask the help of thy 
wisdom and thy power among the Children of Judah.” 

As he said this, the prophet stopped again in his slow 
walk, and his heavy white brows came closer together, but 
he checked the Say raed words that were rising to his lips, 
and waited for the Prince to go on. 

“Yes, she is fair, fair as tar, Goddess of Morning, 
among the waning stars of night. The women of my 
oust. even the loveliest and most nobly born, are but 
fit to be her slaves, and slaves they shall be to her, for if 
I have to search east and west, north and south in the 
land, from Orontes to the Wilderness, and from the 
Mountains of the North to the Sea of the South, I will find 
her, and she shall sit in the seat of Semiramis, and be my 

ueen.” 

“It would be easier for me to find thee a queen amon; 
the maidens of Judah, than a st age, and @ concubine, 
Prince,” said Daniel, turning again and facing him. “ Let 
my lord tell me how it came to pass that this new light 
hath shone upon his heart,” ; 

“Thou art right, Belteshazzar,” exclaimed the Prince, 
ignoring the veiled threat of his first words. ‘It isa new 
light—a light as of the sun shining upon the darkness, a 
warmth as of the first breath of summer on the snows of 
Ararat. I love and I would be loved—that is why I long 
for her. Hitherto I have looked upon a fair woman only as 
a jewel ora toy to be bouyht or taken, to be played with 
for a while, and then cast aside. I have never sought 


woman’s love before. I bave demanded only obedience and 
submission, but now I love, and therefore I would have that 
given me which my love would not let me take.” 

“Thy words are honest, lord, albeit they sound st 
in the mouth of @ Prince of Asshur, yet that is the way the 
men of my people seek to win the maidens of their choice, 
and it may be that the Most High hath put it into thy 
heart to speak them for some good purpose. It may be that 
His command will come to me to help thee.” 

“And if so thou shalt build here in the Land between 
the Waters a temple to thy god such as Solomon himself 
could not have raised!” exclaimed the Prince. “And now 
I will tell thee how this thing hap; ‘ 

“ As thou knowest, I have been hunting the lions by the 
shores of the Sea of the South. Our galleys returned 
yesterday well laden with skins and heade. In the early 
morning, while it was yet cool and we were still a league or 
so from the outer walls, we came to a pleasant place by the 
riverside, age negeN shady with trees and sweet- 
smelling wi owers, and, being weary of ship-board, I 
commanded the galleys to be moored and the mien meal 
to be pe ie under the trees. While it was making 
ready, I went away alone to walk on the borders of a lake 
which we found opening out of the canal which led to tho 
river. It was broad and clear and surrounded by shady, 
flowery banks, along which I walked, deep in thought and 
burdened with the cares that have fallen too carly upon 


me. 

“So deeply was I thinking, that I almost walked into the 
water of a smaller lake that ran up into a little shallow 
valley out of the greater one. I stopped and looked up, and 
as I did so I saw the forms of three maidens clad in whito 
linen come out from among the trees on the other side. I 
heard the sound of sweet voices as they came laughing and 
singing through the flowers down to the water's edge. I 
drew back swiftly and silently among the trees, and thero, 
unseen inyself, I beheld such loveliness as I thought could 
belong only to the divine daughtors of the . 

“ All were fair, but she who was the eldest of the three 
was so fair that the others looked like tho daughters of 
Indian slaves beside her. Their hair, too, was black, and 
their skins, = smooth and soft, were dusky. But she 
was as white as Ishtar when she awaits the coming of Bel 
her lord. Her eyes were as blue and bright as the sunlit 
waters of the Sea of the South, and her hair was as beaten 
gold seen in the moonlight. 

“Thou hast wondered, Belteshazzar, at the kindling of 
this sudden flame in me. Remember that I am young and 
have never loved before, and, by the glory of Bel, I swear 
that hadst thou been there thyself and seen the bright 
water sparkling on thoso lovely limbs of hers, and glittering 
like the dust of diamonds in her hair; if thou had:t heard 
the music of her voice as she laughed with her companions, 
even thine old blood would have turned to fire in thy veins, 
and thy heart would have beaten once more with the pulse 
of youth, for those who look upon divine things grow young 
again, and truly she was divine. 

“ As for me, as I gazed tho fire died out of my blood, and 
wy heart turned to water, and my knees shook under me, 
for her loveliness was so great that I feared for it, and I 
trembled as I might have done in the presence of Ishtar 
herself—ay, I seemed to think for the time that my eyes 
were beholding the great goddess revealed in flesh, My 
brain swam and my cyes grow dim, and I verily believe [ 
should have fallen fainting where I stood had I not hearda 
woman’s voice calling from the trees over against me: 

“‘Miriam! Miriam, Leah, Rebecca, the sun grows 
high, and thore aro galleys and soldiers on the river bank. 
Como away a A 

“Then, still laughing and singing, they left the water 
and, , marron up their robes, vanished through tho flowers 
into the trees. In the same instant another fear came on 
me, the fear that I had seen her for the first and last time, 
the fear that I should lose her; and I tell thee, Belteshazzar, 
that that fear was greater than if it had been for the losing 
of Babylon itself. I ran back, caring little then for the 
dignity of a prince, and half b: less ordered Dagan- 
Malak, Chief of the Eunuchs, to take twenty of my guards 
and go round tho lake and find her whom my soul hungered 
for and bring her with all honour and gentleness to the 
palace of the Great King and the Gardens of Amytis. 

“They went instantly and searched all day, and long after 
midnight they returned, having found nothing. Then I 
ordered every other man of the guards to be taken by lot 
and impaled by the gate, and Dagan-Malak to take three 
score stripes on his greasy hide, so that another time he 
may keep his eyes wider open.” 

After the Prince had ceased speaking, Daniel kept silent 
for a little time, still pacing the room with low-bent head, 
deop in thought, then, speaking very slowly, he replicd : 

“This is a weighty Tee and a heavy task that thou 
hast laid upon me, O Prince, for if thou shouldst persist in 
this intention of thine, it is nothing less than the raising 
of one who may be but a daughter of the common 
to the throne upon which the Great King sate Am 
Princess of the Medians, and after her Nitocris, ‘ter 
of the Pharoahs, our ancient masters. Moreover, if 
dost love the maiden, and would win her only by love, thou 
must cease to be king in Babylon and become as one of 
thine own slaves, for the love of a maid is stronger than 
the might of a king, and all the glory of thy power cannot 
turn it by force to love. thou wouldst win her, thou 
must do it as man and not as of men, and this isa 
hard thing. Nevertheless, if my lord will bid me depart, 
I would counsel of Him who knows all hearts, and it 
may be that He will show me the way to serve thee as thou 


wouldst be served.” 

“Go then in Belteshazzar,” said the young Regent, 
throwing himself with a movement of we:rincss upon the 
couch, and waving his heavily-jewolled hand towards the 
door. “Go in . but come back ci a al 
where m = haired goddess may be found.” 

Then Dan made his obeisance and went out on to the 
terrace. He refused the litter that the slaves brought to 
his feet for him to enter, and went slowly down the in- 
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upon the stem of Jesse? . .. . If 
it had been the Great King, or if, indeed, he had been 


ht have beon a blessing, and 
oe lecaitlng cy tag an Belzan, 80 
Judah might sit on the throne of our oppressors, and 
our faces and our footsteps once more towards Zion... . - 
But who is Belshazzar 
trueand holy? . . . 
he calls love is only 
How can she love one whose hands are 
of her people? . . . . And when he learns that she 
will not, cannot return this love, he will woo her as a king, 


he will put forth his hand and: pluck our flower by force, 


and who shall save her from him? . . . . How long, 


O Lord, how long shall thy people be the of the 
heathen, and their daughters the sport of his ‘die danvion 2 
CHAPTER II. 
| Love, Tazason, Anup a Spr. 
| was writhing and groaning at the w! -post, to which 
Fe Gt cinta etaosnee g bod tied up in 
| the execution court of the Old Palace: .The out of 
the orders of Belshazzar had been work well to the taste of 
| the slaves, who had laid on tho lashes with such good will, 
| for, though Dugan-Malak was only a slave like rest of 


them, he was that worst of all masters, a slave in power, and 


he used his power ' 
They knew that one he would find them out after- 
out would mean torture and 


. 
one 


lieutenant and said : 
“ Arioch, what is the ain of our fat friend that our lord 
should have treated his tender hide so roughly ?” 


E 


was; jure, 

“ And in what did he fail? To keep peace among the 
beauties of the harem, or to add some new gem to the 
collection ? ”” 


een ek ye 
8 ened eve y in Bat a have 
been on daty all night in the Queen-Mother’s apartments, 
and have only lately heard a rumour of it. There are none 
of our own men aniong them, arc thera?” 
“No,” said Arioch, “they were Lybians of the Forei 
Legion. It seems that the Prince landed near to the 

au 


y. for 


“Yes,” said Arioch, looking up qui 
“but why so anxious? Ah, I remem 
villa behind the woods that lie on 
Dost thou fear——” 


handsome face, a 
his sword-hilt. “I do not fear it. get erie 


. “You would be found talking treason outside 
-house!” whispered Arioch, laying hie has 

. “Steady, friend 

coming back from battlo on your 

death upon a stake on the : 

stand the will of our lord?” 

not king in Babylon, and is not 

‘will with it?” 


with him into the centre of the square. “As 
if by any mischance it should: bs she, I would drive 
sword ag 80 doing 
should slay monntains 
“ Bave one,” said Arioch, glancing ap with ead eyes to tho 
: = ‘ 


Peel arse d the summit of the 


Eee been -flogged for the same thing. : Ah, here comes.his 
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“Ah yes, your Mais; I forgot; my poor ‘Arioch. "Yes, it. 
wie. crus ain $0 takes ae trod oie: I would rather 
know that Miriam was the bride of Bel the concubine 
of Belshazzar.” 2 ss ears 


Sheen 


2 2 
of as ‘image of Bel up yonder, wai of 
rriage rites which no one has ever seen but the 

iests and the victim. It: may be that the weds not 
in this world, or with a bride in the flesh. I would goto 
the stake to-morrow if I could but first go up yonder and 
learn her fate and know her either safe or Ral 

“Tf our lord does not buckle on his armour a trifle tighter 
and grip his a trifle harder,” muttered Belzan in 
reply, ‘it may be that before many days you will be able to 
find that out for yourselt without fear of the stake.” 

“What mean you, Belzan?” whispered Arioch, with a 
rapid glance round the square. 

“T mean that only the strong hand can rule in Babylon ; 
that the fairest flower und greatest treasure of the earth 


thousand men doing here and at Sip; and Borsip and 
Erech and Kutha, eating: in idleness behind 
us is drawing his hosts: 


Asshur, wring guards 

garrisons of the towns, march forth and give him battle 
while he is yet wuresdy, as they would have done if Ninus 
or Nebuchadnezzar had been king? Why does the Prince 
hunt lions when there are men to be hunted? Why does 
he seek to take a maid from her home when his enemies are 
making ready to ravish the Queen of the Waters from the 
hand: of the Hotse of Ninus ?” 

“ Spoken like a soldier,” langhed Arioch, in a low tone, 
“though scarcely as a faithful servant of our lord and captain 
of the Queen’s Yet I know well that no sword 
would leap from its sheath quicker than yours, and no man 
would dare more or die wendice for him and Babylon than 
Belzan, if he would but give the word and lead us out to 
fight. But, touching the Temple and its mystery, you 
meant——” 

“That ere long the golden image of your Maia’s divine 
a may be melted in the sacred fire which is the symbol 

the Persian’s god; that the worship of Bel and Nebo 
may depart from Babylon, and that the sacred fires of 
psec may burn on the summits of thcir temples, and 

Belzan stopped suddenly, for he beard a slow, heavy step 
behind him. Both turned quickly. The next moment 
their heads were bowed low and the palms of their hands 
spread out in salutation. 

ting, Wisest of the Wise; greeting, phet of the 
Most: High!” they murmured, in the same breath, for 


both, th nobles of Asshur, were sons of Jewish mothers, 
and, tho outwardly votaries of Bel and Nebo, were in 
their pene worshippers of the One God. 

“a y 


His- 2 be with you!” replied Daniel, raising 
his right hand slightly. Then he went on, a the 
Captain of the Guard, “ Belzan, I have heavy nows for thee 
and Israel. I have just come from the Prince-—-” 

“ And the maiden be saw by the lake is Miriam!’ Belzan 
broke in, with a gasp in his voice. 
“It was. How knowest thou?” 

“There are ten men on stakes yonder by the gate for 

failing to find her. -Malak, the chief: eunuch, has 


itter. ‘D’you hear how. the old woman is Shas I 
would rather hear his groans than those of the brave fellows 
yonder. We shall want men more thaneunuchs in Babylon 
soon. Yos, Arioch here told’ me what they had suffered 


for. Last night, in ; e Queen: ! 
heard her speaking with. Asshad, the High Priest, of the 
new madness that taken the Prince, then I did 
not know what it was. But now my instinct has told me. 
One does not altars need to hear of misfortunes; they 
themselves. at shall'we do, Daniel? The danger 
great, but so is thy wisdom.” 
.“Yet both are as nothing to the might of the Lord. 
eep a stout heart, Belzan, and remember that His hand, 
if heavy to chasten, is mighty Po pe It cannot be 


b 
tl 

“ Yes, this half hour, and Arioch too; else we'd not been 
talking here in the middle of the square. What can I do? 
We must act quickly if we would save her.” 
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sharp and ears as keen an bis the Chaldeans, 
they will do my. biddi more honeeiy than Nant Jo 
Belzan, if thou 


: irtam- go abroad, and t. 
send her to his estates in the south as quickly as may be 
More than that we cannot do at present. Come, Belzan, | 
have much to tell thee.” , 
~ When they reached tho Prophet’s house, which was at 
tho corner of the & square, one side of which was filled 
by the Temple of nand the Collage of the Chaldeans, 
Daniel took Belzan into his own study and library, and, 
when he had written and dispatched the letter to Mishael, 
to tell him in Hebrew—a language which was thin 
forbidden to be used in Babylon either in public or private 
—what had between Belshazzar and himself ; how 
there could be no doubt but that it was Miriam whom h. 
had seen; how, as far as he could see, the Prince wa: 
madly and yet honostly in love with her; and how he had 
commanded him to find her, so that he might make her, nt 
one of the women of his harem, but his princess and the 


| future ‘of Babylon, . 
; gar eh eet will never give a queen to Babylon” 


Belzan broke in, with flushed face and angry eyes, “in 
—_ than he should make Miriam even ay Sill j 
would——” 

Here his hand went t> his dagger, and Daniel, secing tie 
motion, smiled, and said gently : 

“Thou art young, Belzan, and thy blood is hot, and 1 
know that thou lovest our Rose of Judah dearly, Yet what 
if it were given thee to sacrifice the dearest treasure thou 
hast to give Babylon a Queen of thy mother’s race——one 
who ld turn the love of Belshazzar into mercy tur 
Ea people, and set their footsteps once more towarls 

ion ” 


There came a time when these well-remembered worl: { 
the Prophet sounded in Belzan’s soul like a command from 
the Most Hi, h, but now he recoiled a pace or two with a 
gesture of incredulous horror, and cried in a brohcn 
voice : 

“What! Give Miriam, my darling, whose white amns 
have been folded roynd my. neck, whose lips have offerc:| 
themselves to mine, give:her to this prince, who is neither a 
man nor a warrior, whose senses ara soiled by the purchased 
fondlings of five hundred slaves! Nay, Daniel, thou art wise 
and thou art great; thou art the strength of my mother’s 
peop'e here in the land of their wity, but not even at 
thy bidding will I do this thing. am not holy or wise as 
thou art. Iam but a man and @ soldier, and my heart is 
hot with love. I cannot make the sacrifice. I would sooner 
sluy her with my own hand, and then give my sword t» 
Cyrus and turn it against this foul-hearted tyrant of ours 
than do that, so do not ask me, my father, for I cannot.” 

“T have not asked thee yet, Belaan,” Daniel repli-, 
looking kindly at him. “I did but seek to prove il. 
Thy words are such as I expected from thylove. Fear 1.'. 
the Rose of Judah, shall never bloom in the Paradi-...: 
Belshazzar. I myself would see its petals torn asi le: 
and trampled in the dust rather than have that hap... 
Yet I tell thee that in my visions I have more than 11." 
seen Miriam, the danghter of Mishael, seated, crowned, :i1::! 
sceptred on a throne, Thy father was of royal blood, iu! 
no man knows what may come to pass unless the [.1l 
reveal it to him. . Remember only—the yeara of thw 

rophecy are nearly run. out, and ‘the time of deliveran.e 
may be at hand.” 

As Daniel uttcred the last words, the heavy curtain 
across the doorway was drawn aside without warniny, an: 
Nanit the Spy entered with bowed head.. Belzan stari:'| 


violently as be came in. He looked i ingly at Daniel, 
but the prophet had drawn himself up to:the full heijh: «1 
his stature and stoed ionless and with i 


soru face as the spy him. Then Belvan, 
to his horror, saw that Nanit’s hands were clasped to |.:s 
forehead, and that they held between them the gv)! 2 
signet ring of Belshazzar, set with a great emerald. 
CHAPTER MI. 
BAnisHeEn. 

“ Inthe name of my lord tho King, greetny!” said Navit, 
holding the signet with both hands high stove: hts hear. 
To Daniel, otherwise Belteshazzar, of the Chaldeans 

leader eople of the 


is now even oxercisin:; 
of justice to his people. 
with gifte of his royal 
jadgment.” 


uch an ‘ deliveri em with a 

aseumption of dignity which eats Belexn’s fingers 

he an emphasis upon the last 

few words which bent a chill to the sqldier’s heart, for he 

knew but too well what the justice Lord of Asshar 
which, 
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with an evil smi!e «! 
trate at his feet—-mes wiv-e 
he wes unworthy EO bind on their feet. Bel.an 
Sought bitter Choughta, whiah w 5 aren Pe 
were some sbapo 
he rose quiekly to his feet, oad said, with- 
hide the scorn in his voice : 
my lord is the law of the carth, no maticr 


by what lips it is en. To hear is to obey, and vow, thy 
saangs teing aathroree——” 
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He looked from the spy to Daniel, who had also risen. __ 

The Prophet looked in grave displeasure both at him and 
tho royal messénger, and said slowly : 

“Ho who bears the signet: of my lord the King is him- 
self the King while it remains in.his hand. Thy words 
were hasty and ili-considered, Belzan.” 

“Yor blood is hot, O Wisest of the Wise,” said Nanit, 
bowing with affected humility. “ His words were forgiven, 
even while they were being pexen It is not for one who 
is in the counsels of kings to malice against one whose 
stoutness of heart and —— of arm—nay, more, whose 
loyalty to his lord—are the sufficient excuses of his 
indiscretion. Two of the royal chariots are at the gate. 
Will my lords be pleased to lead the way.” 

So saying, with another low, sweeping bow, such as his 
supple’ back was well accustomed to make, the spy turned 
towards the doorway and waited for them to pass out in 
front of him. But Daniel drew back and said: 

“Who are we that we should go before the envoy of our 
Lord? Lead the way, noble Nanit, friend of princes. We 
will follow.” . : 

Although the spy involuntarily flushed and smiled at the 
flattery, doubly sweet as coming from the lips of the wisest 
and, next to the Prince, the most powerful man.in Babylon, 
there was, nevertheless, an evil glitter in his eyes as he 
turned and walked towards the doorway, for the next 
moment he saw that he had been tricked into doing what 
he had determined not to do—to take his eyes even for an 
instant off those who were now virtually in his custody. 

Still there was no answer to what Daniel had said. He 
knew that it might even cost him the fickle favour of his 
master, & loss that would mean ruin, and perhaps death, to 
have it known that he had carried the royal signet behind 
those who had done it reverence. So he went on in front, 
listening keenly for the lightest whisper that might pass 
between them. 

But Daniel, knowing how fatal even the slightest mis- 
take might be, only put finger on his lips and gave Belzan 
a glance eloquent in its warning of silence, caution, and 
restraint. The young eoldier understood it instantly, and 
bowed his head in token of obedience. 

When they reached the royal chariots, each glittering 
with gold and scarlet and ivory, and drawn by a pair of 
perfectly white horses, Nanit motioned the Prophet towards 
the foremost one, and said with another of his cringing 
bows: ; 

“Will my Lord deign to honour the humblest of his 
servants P ” 

Daniel bent his head in acquiescence and, without so 
mach as looking at Belzan, mounted the chariot, which 
immediately drove away at a gallop down the broad street, 
scattering tho wayfarers to rizht and left, for it was death, 
or mutilation at the least, to impede, even by a moment, 
the of the King’s messenger. The other chariot 
fcllowed.at the same pace, and the two thundered along 
the brick-paved streets, keeping exactly in the middle, 
swinging round corners, and sweeping across squares in 
royal carelessness of the lives or limbs of such as might be 
unlucky enough to be in their path, 

A woman of the lower class, holding a little boy by the 
hand, was talking to another woman in the middle of the 
roadway a3 they swung round into the street leading to the 
palace gates. A cry went up from the bystanders, 
mingling with the clatter of hoofs and the thunder of the 
chariot wheels. The driver's hands on the reins never 
moved. Nanit looked straight ahead as.though he saw 
nothing. The woman screamed, and picked: up the child. 
The other ran out of the way, but the mother was a moment 
toolate. The royal chariots thundered on. The next 
instant she was down with her first-born under the horses’ 
hoofs, and the iron wheels rolled over them with hardly a 
jolt, and Belzan’s chariot followed. Nanit looked round at 
Daniel keenly, and said, with a curl of his thin lips: : 

“A quicker death than impalement. It is an honour for 
such scum to.die beneath the wheels of the chariot of my 
Lord the Prince.” 

. Daniel looked up to the bright blue cloudless sky, and 
Nanit thonght.he-saw his lips move, but no sound came 
from them. Then he bowed as though in acquiescence. 
The next moment the driver swung his horses round, and, 
gripping the reins with both hands, pulled them back on to 
their haunches in front of the palace gate. 

Belzan followed, and the three dismounted almost at the 
same instant. He had scarcely noticed the incident. It 
was a matter of Sveryday occurrence. It wasonly a woman 
and a child of the people, perhaps a slave and the son of a 
slave, and they were cheap enough in Babylon, Hiamind, 
too, was full of other things. Perhaps he himself was goin 
tohis death. Perhaps another hour would see him rit 

_ his face covered, being taken away to the stake, and Miriam 
—-well, the Prophet of her people would still be left to 
ect her, for not even the of Asshur would dare to 

y hands on the friend and counsellor of the Great King. 

At the gate of the Palace.they were received by a lam 
of the Royal is eadgr Belzan’s own regiment, splendid in 
their golden helms, their polished gold-inlaid armour, and 

heir long scarlet cloaks. ‘They saluted as they entered. 
Then Nanit, determined to get. all-the homage and lory 


Possible out of his tem ty, held the royal of net 
aloft'and cried in his high pi a ? » 
“Way for the of our Lord, and for those upon 


whom the light of his countenatice is about to shine!” 

; instantly every carled and bearded warrior fell on 
his face and Belshazsar’s slave walked on between the 
sane’ pd ranks, followed by Daniel and Belzan, who 

round at his ‘men as they rose with a smile of con- 

temptuous amusement, which was instantly reflected in 
every bearded face. ~— ~ 

ranks formed up again with the mechani precision 

of Assyrian discipline, and so, with y foot falling on 

the tile-paved court at the same instant, Cay casae to the 

door of the Hall of Judgment, guarded by two colossal, 

bulls, symbols of Nisroch, with golden wings 

sna ste; the incarnation in stone of strength, and fierce, 


“The Adventures of Captain Kettle,” by C 
. sets 


The Judgment Hall was o vast oblong chamber, floored 
with diamond-shaped slabs of marble alternately black and 
white, and roofed with carved cedar, savo where a great 
square opening, shaded from the sun by a silken awning on 
the roof, admitted the light. All round the walls were 
carvings in stone, gilded and painted in brilliant colours, 
setting forth the deeds of the Lords of Asshur from Nimrod 
to Nebuchadnezzar. At the end opposite the door was a 
raised platform of pure white marble approached by 
thirteen steps—the number of the gods of Assyria—and on 
this, on o throne of ivory and gold, sat Belshazzar, crowned 
with the royal tiara and surrounded by guards in magnifi- 
cent uniforms and white linen robes. Beside him, on a 
lower but no less splendid seat, sat Nitocris, the Queen- 
Mother and Co-Regent of the Kingdom with her grandson. 

She had become Nebuchadnezzar’s queen after the death 
of -Amytis, and she was now about sixty years of age, 
but her hair was still thick and black, her face still pre- 
served the calm, statuesque beauty that she had inherited 
from a hundred Pharaohs, and her eyes were still lit by the 
ss ips of royal pride and ambition. 

Belshazzar’s swarthy face bore traces of the weariness of 
® consumin ion, and his bloodshot eyes roved cease- 
sarod to er E over the sel ag at his feet. As the 

eavy scarlet hangings across the great square portal were 
drawn aside, and the spear-butta of the guards Lae on the 
marble pavement, his pi eyes became fixed, and his 
heavy b brows came suddenly together in a frown that 
boded ill for those about to approach the Judgment-seat. 
Nanit, Daniel, and Belzan fell on their faces as the cur- 
tains closed behind them, and remained with their fore- 
heads to the und until Belshazzar stretched out his 
golden, jewel-headed sceptre towards them. Then the 
Captain of the Gate said in a loud voice: 

“May the King live for ever! Rise and look upon the 
glorious countenance that gives light to the world!” 

Then they rose and advanced to the steps of the dais, 
Nanit going a few paces in front with the royal signet 
pressed to his brow. When he reached the lowest step, he 
prostrated himself again and laid the signet upon it, 


saying: 

as The commands of the Lord of the Earth have been 
obeyed by the lowest of his slaves, May he look upon the 
face of his Lord and live ?” 

“Arise,” said Belshazzar, curtly, and without even 
deigning to look at him. “ Assha4, tho signet.” 

As Nanit rose to his feet without daring to raise his eyes 
to the throne, the Chief Priest descended the steps, lifted 
the jewel, and, after pressing it to his forehead, gave it to 
the Prin ce on his knees. Then Daniel and Belzan prostrated 
themgelves again on the lowest step, and Belshazzar, casting 
a pag look on both, said coldly: . 
cs Rise, nem 4 and tec lap seem | py 

ngue is ming thy weapons, and thy 
horses are getting over-fat for lack of work. It isa pity 
that good warriors like thee should waste their time ip- 
ing in the city squares. The Persians are advancing by 
way of the south. The fortress of Murghab is on their line 
of march, and needs a keen eye and strong hand. Gyges is 
Captain of the Guard in thy place. Thou art instead a 
captain of ten thousand, and thy place is the citadel of 
Murghab. Mount. Ride. The King hath spoken.” 

Belzan heard the fateful words in silence and sick at 
heart. It was promotion to a t of honour and danger, 
and, if it had come at any other time, he would have rejoiced 
at it, but the cold unfriendliness of Belshazzar, who up to 
now had held him high in honour and had often taken 
counsel with him, especially on matter of the chase, in 
which he was deeply skilled, told him that it was really 
banishment from Rutyica and the Court, and, what was 
worse, from the only place in which he could watch over 
and protect his beloved from the deadly peril which, as he 
could seo all too plainly, now threatened her. 

But the, word of the Lord of Asshur was law. Disobedi- 
ence, even delay, was death, and before sunset, no matter 
what he left behind him, he must be in the saddle, far 
beyond the outer wall, on his way across the desert to the 
lonely towers of Murghab, 

Belshazzar watched him keenly to see if he winced upon 
the blow that had fallen upon him, but the young soldier 
was made of too stern stuff for that, and, therofore, though 
his heart was sick within him and his blood seemed turn- 
ing to ice in his veins, he drew himself up rigid and 
stately as the winged lions which guarded the throne, 
looked the Master of lifo and death fall in the eyes, and 
then, raising his palms to his forehead, he said in a clear, 
steady voice: 

he word of my Lord is the law of the earth! His 
servant hears and obeys. May the King live for ever!” 

Then he swiftly aside eo as to avoid turning his 
back upon the throne, swung round, and marched down the 
side of the hall, followed by the envious.eyes of the Guards, 
who little knew what bitterness and despair were hidden 
under that gallant and haughty bearing of his, 


(To be continued.) 
—_—— $e 


WHEN a man goes down in the storm of life, it is 
some satisfaction to him to have left more wreckage 
than somebody else. 

ed 


Ferenp: “ Great Scott! Why don’t you destroy those 
piles of rejected jokes P” ; 
Humonrist: “Oh, I may be editor of a comic weekly 


some day.” 
2 


Osservine Brorner: “Mr. Smith is downstairs 
waiting for you.” 

Sister Gladys: “Oh, is that soP I wasn’t expecting 
a caller this.mo Pi 

Observing Brother: “ Did you think he was dead?” 
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He Liked Stopping There. 


A NICE young man in Blackpool called on a nico 
young lady, and spent the evening serine 

When he arrived there was not a cloud in tho sky, 
so he carricd no umbrella, and wore no mackintosh. 

At ten o'clock, when he arose to go, it was raining 
pitchforks and grindstones. 

“ My, my, my,” sid the nice young lady, “if you go 
out in this storm you will catch your death of cold.” 

“Tm afraid I might,” was the tremb‘ing answer. 

“Well, Tl tell you what—stay a:l night; you can 
have Tom's room, as he is visiting uncle and aunt in 
the country. Yes, ocoupy Tom’s room. Excuse me a 
minute, and I'll just run up and see if it’s in order.” 

The young lady fled gracefully upstairs to see if any 
tidying was necessary. In five minutes she came down 
to announce that the room was in readiness, but no 
Charles was in sight. 

In avery few minutes, however, he appeared, drip- 
ping wet, and out of breath from running, and with a 

undle in a newspaper under his arm. 

The nice young lady greeted him with: 

“ Why, Charles, where have you been?” 

“Been home after my nightshirt,” was his reply, as he 
hung his hat up to drip. 


RESULT OF FOOTBALL COMPETITION No. 3. 


TuE most nearly correct list sent in contains one 
mistake, and comes from 


Mr. CHARLES ARTHUR, 
275 Fulham Road, S.W., 
to whom the prize of £25 has been awarded. 


——— 


OVER £2,145 WAS PAID AWAY IN PRIZES 
LAST FOOTBALL SEASON, 


Football Competition. 


PRIZES OF £1,000, £100, £25. 


Tur Football Clubs named below play on Saturday, October 8th. 
To the reader who rames the correct result of all these matches we will 
pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. In the event of two or 
more being correct the money will be divided. 

If_no competitor gives a quite correct solution TWENTY-FIVE 
POUNDS will be divided amongst those nearest. If be 
the close of the football season any one competitor wins the hundred 
pounds prize in full three times consecutively we will make him a further 
present of ONE THOUSAND POUNDS. 


SOSDOSSHSSSOHOSSHSOOSH OSHS SOS HHOOHHOSOSOOHOHOOOS 


Football Coupon Do. 6. 


Matches to be played om Saturday, October 8th, 
Cross out which you consider will be the losing clubs. For a draw 
don’t cross out either. 


SOSOOOD 


1 Burnley vw 2 Newcastle United. 

3 Sunderland v 4 West Bromwich Albion, 
5 Stoke v 6 Liverpool. 

7 Aston Villa v 8 Preston North End. 


9 Wolverhampton Wand. v 10 Derby County. 

1r Bury v 12 Sheffield United. 
13 Notts County v 14 Notts Forest. 

1§ Sheffield Wednesday v 16 Blackburn Rovers, 
17 Burslem Port Vale v 18 Newton Heath, 


19 Tottenham Hotspur v 20 Chatham. 

21 New Brompton v 22 Swindon. 

23 Gravesend v 24 Brighton United. 

25 Heart of Midlothian v 26 Hibernians. 

27 Bristol v 28 Devonport Albion(R.U.) 
29 Neath v 30 Cardiff (R.U.) 


SP PPOSOSH OHSS HHO SO SOS SHSSSSSOHOSO SSO HH OOO SO: 


PO OODSSOO DEO OO OOO OO0O0 OOOOH OCS CSECODOSOOSONOS 
CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED, 


fa Pearson's Athletic Record published on Wedaesday, October 
sth, you will tiad the past performsaces of the above clabs deatt 
pfel and their com, ve chances ia these matches fally 


THINGS TO REMEMBER. 


Coupons ve sent either from P.W. or the Athletic Record. In 
the latter paper will be found valuable hints as to which side is 


win, 
Nobody must enter for this competition who will not abide 
Bilton’ in decison. ee ae pale 
con m us i. 
Sra pont. Any envelope bearing a postmark inter than Friday; 
October 7th, be disqualified. 
Competitors should cut out the above coupon, score it as 


th directed, 
t, name and address in the vided, and send to 
EPOOTBALL No 6," Pearson's Buildings, Henrietta Street W.c, 


fa atom We have prepared separate soupuns, wht we 
ts: a see ate of twenty for a 


- 2 Pe 


ont sea" 
pnihing vis want must send postal orders for as 
“sheets of twenty as requ and must inclose a 


stamped addressed envelope, Coupens will be sant by return 
al o 
Up and the coupons used singly If desired. 

APPLICATIONS FOR COUPONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO C. ARTHUR 
PEARSON LIMITED, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


utcliffe Hyne. In this complete story of the now world-famous series, Capt. Kettle 
himself up as President of the New Reowblic. 
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2200 oma PRARSON'S WEEKLY mo ae 
¥ “from the bed language of some of their} Idiots as Clever Met 
' Miia “day, the week, and the year, to listen to the foul- “s ata et 
Under this heading complaints careto make oa | Seen T thik thet I weay ately on the ara 
every conc ‘subject will be dealt with, provided | remedy for this state of ‘affairs Kes shielly in the become superic: 
they are of general Communications | hands of the employers of labonr. Nearly every man. trae prodigies 
should be addressed to the Editor in envelopes marked | who uses bad -is- employed ‘by someone or ae 
Gther, and it mighf wit advaaiage bo tad one o have bet re 
regulations « employment that 0 ; m. 
A. writes: “I think the Post Office Savings Bank language must on no account be used ither in the of this is “ Bling 
would further encourage thrift if they. would allow— p or in the street during working hours. I in 1840 
once a year when the book is made up—the depositor admit the impossibility of ing the of except for 
peony te, tay odd pence to an even ig which | a man during the hours for which he is not but o he could 
cannot be done at present. I often feel dtotake | to put a stopper on his blasphemous tendency during Merely by the aid 
it out just to have the even money. The depositor, the greater part of the day would surely have a satis- a , and 
having this privilege, would then be mduced to make factory effect on his gei -manner of speech. : : heard them 
those few coppers up to a shilling and on toa pound.” | One great in the way is that those who use : ad learnt by 
“ My growl,” writes D. H., “is ons subject which affects | Words which are to the average eduoated person dis. ; 500 pieces. iaieath 
robably the greater portion of the 80,000 commercial pesos meer conaiier ene daily ve ntary and ig. “memory in idiots 
vellers-:who: have: to travel the. United Kingdom . it A an pared tar ee vocabulary, be cites: an’ 3 - of tis 
throughout the: year, and if this growl:ahould‘lead to | ~*” | 40. tatalnte , Ch a Meh ace ' Is of 6 -pereons f his parish 
an amelioration of the trouble, you would earn the popped, ‘It-ia, of coureé:: ble to ade te pr within ‘thirty-five ‘years, with the names of those who 
ergot of many thousands of my fellow travellers. fort : 1s, lure Ab thteame t ® man | had taken part in these funerals. 
Fe rilay connie alo eC aye em | a ery re eg Aun eplet ni thes | Movil ces th cw of tn lat who cond 
at Ce cts of 1s. od. per cwt. per ity malice, whom heard talking objectionably. saints oo the calendar With dates of their of all the 
if the distance should be even ten miles 
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pavien to a ‘ if lif Fig suffi- 
cien' insure a chance rupley 
mee The aray-le'-aok “a protectin for , 


enlists woul in the 
of life unless he | oponnts ability, in 
which case he would be unlikely to accept a wage less 
than his current market v The ev taken 
by a recent Commission tended to show that a 
to ) age, and after 
ars ey ent co pet great value as a re- 
servist for but: . més 
discontentéd. and troublesome’in comtinacus employ. 
The nation co in od to 
skilled labour, and the , Cam obtain as 
many men as it wants. To age of enlist- 
ment, means a a Army 


Estimates, and a heavy loes to the nation by de 
its labour and power of production.” 
T. 8. complains of the extent to which the use of bed 


W.G.8. wants to do away with the threepenny piece, and 
hin reaton igchieiy bocanso“ there is no sense at all 


reason thet be would be. able ‘to keep the 
Oo i em, Ww. avery 
big atasoe ef losing the reepenny bit before he can 
get to a shop or any other. any 

ic Member of: Parliament wishes to benefit the 
reat: of ion besi immediate .con- 


stituents, he mi 
the abolition of the harmful and 
penny piece. 
W. T. is a German reader of P.W., and takes the oppor- 
tunity offered under this heading to utter a growl, as to 
: ; itisbere treat forei 
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“ Wo is the belle to-night ?” asked she, 
As they stood on the ball-room floor. 
He looked.around the room to see— 
And she speaks to’ him no more. 
 ——— a 
“Jonny writes me from the Soudan that ho has 
dropped off fifteen aa 


“How could he? He wns a living skeleton as it was.” 
“He lost a leg.” me , j ‘ 


“Jongs, I think your boy will become a very die- 
i man if he ea rong 
vie res? Whatdo you thin he be distinguished 
“ Longevity—if he lives long enough.” 
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respective 


_As to the imitative faculty.the most curious cases are 
cited. At the asylum of Earlswood there was an idiot 
who constructed a perfect model of a ship with all its 
more minute details. 

: Mind, a cretin who died in 1814, drew cats 
with so much skill that his drawings are preserved in «1! 
the leading museums of Europe. 

_ Gideon Buxton, the famous lightning calculator, who 
died in 1702, was stupid, .and Zerah Colburn, exhibited 
at the age of six as a lightning calculator, could never 
learn anything. He. six toes'and many character- 
istics of bc ga Dasah was absolutely a fool, and 
yet » could multiply mentally numbers of eight and 

gures, : 


‘* Pearson’s Weekly ” Railway and 
Cycling InsGrance. 
474 WWGURANCE CLAIMS. HAVE BEEN PAID 
(Inclading’ one of a Thousand Pounds.) 
This * for = Bumber of olaims tu the 


holds good 
extent of $2OOO—not for one 


£20 ‘e) ‘e) Speciahy Guaranteed 


OcgeAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 


CorPoRATION LiIMIrep. 
@, #2, and 4&4, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


‘chom Notice- ms, under the 9 “conditions, mi 
(ie shee ger BI geen Dag seen Mey ce — Must d6 


WMSURANCE TICKET, sptinble to passenger traiss iu 
issued under sen Se ot His Cogan Acatdent and Guarantee 
TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 
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Thie Insurance holds good for eee i only.end 
‘wee: issue eae 

the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditis | 

and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act, 
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“ The Cavalies’s Ride,” by James Workman. A stirring stoty of the old Cavalier davs, weil written, well illustrated. well worth reading. 
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DO YOU LOVE JEWELLERY? 


Tuts 18 4 StoRY OF Famous Jawsis Anp Jawmtizss. | ' 


love of 

and conditions of man, in fact, ly, from the least 
civilised to the m na have 
fond of jewellery. 


. We have 

the principles of art: can. be invoked not 

merely to minke ciatble tive. and catvas breathe, but to 
int form the golden threads 


in the adornment of satisles-of pebatgal 


e need found in their arti of 
temporary means of which has tided them over 
a crisis in their lives P with individuals eo it is with 


When France lay prostrate under the heel of the 
Germany demanded the indemnity of 
five thousand million francs, and positively refused to 


but they are original, which the latter are not. Thus, 
original inecription known 


the : light 
u On me nee agents eat th 


sien on @ value, too, beyond that of personal 
The ring, to- quote one instance, was 
formerly the pledge of restored friendship . between 

and. has. become the symbol of 
undying affection man and woman since its 


dawn of intelligence. of modern di 
Haterz ‘are Keown} the names of diamonds which 
have as the , the Regent, the 
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find | dropped the watch to the floor, smashi 


to his “ 
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self, was the son of a Parisian watchmaker. At twenty 
he was nt 


King of France, for he constructed the smallest watch 
in the world, set it ina mere finger ring, and presented 
it to a lady favourite of the King. 

He aleo constructed many i ious pieces of jewellery 
for the =e daughters, and the princesses were 80 
slighted a him that Beaumarchais was retained in 


to teach the ladies the harp, on which he be 
watchmaking h 


was a proficient performer. The and the 
ly habite Beaumarchais improved, until at 
he was promoted to a high in "8 


service. This naturally 
noblemen on the staff, and the 
jeweller was not a particularly happy one.- One of 
im one day, and 

ted that the 


bos sspmen oo I be too awkward,” was the appar- 
t, but at 


a Aa 
“No matter; pray, monsieur, I entreat, you to be so 
kind,” said the courtier, who was surrounded with 
others of the kingly following who were glad to sce the 
favourite “taken down a bit” by their friend. 
Beaumarchais took the watch in his hand. 

won warn you,” said he, “that I am awkward, but 
1 Certainly,” cried the other, “if monsieur will be so 


Beaumarchais held his hand high in the air and 
) it in a hundred 
pieces. The biter was bitten. Beaumarchais walked 
a cpectaniliyy’s tees, peiacs 
y, ree principal persons respon- 
sible for the terrible epock ba Rent history—the 
French Revolution — were Voltaire, Rosseau, and 
Beaumarchais, but as the latter was himself one of the 
people and fought their battles, it is perhaps allowable 
say that he was the herald of the Revolution. So 
much for the power of a watchmaker. 


He Came on Purpose. 


On the outskirts of a small village in the Midlands 
there lived an old man whose business was so well 
known among the neighbours that he was commonly 
spoken of as “ Old Billy, the Cow Doctor.” 

Being a favourite, he was often to be found 
at-the village public-house, and sometimes had difficulty 
in finding his way home. 

One dark night, while walking along the road, a 
gentleman observed the old man resting on a stump in 
a helpless condition. Not wishing to leave him, and 
yet not caring for a two-mile walk out of bis way, he 
waited, in the hope-that possibly someone might pass. 

Presently he heard:a cheery whistle, and, in answer 
o!” there. came forward a rough-looking 
country lad. ; 

“My boy, do you know where old Billy, the cow 
doctor, lives P ” 

“Yi, I do,” was the answer. 

“Well, here is half-a-crown if you will see him safely 
home,” at the same time putting the money in his 
hand. 


“* Aw promise you I'll see him safe,” he replied. 

“ Now, you are quite sure I can trust you ?” persisted 
the gentleman. 

Yo’ con trust me, mek sure o’ that,” and then, with 
a cunning look, as he put his hand in the pocket with 


the coin: , a 
“ Whey, he’s mi gronfeyther ; aw com o’ purpose. 
ee fh 


“JT WOULD not recall the | pape d sang the fellow who 


e | had successfully disposed of a counterfeit sovereign. 


— st fo 
As a rule a man who bas a moustache he can twist, or 
whiskers he can stroke, is three times as long making 
up his mind as one who 6. 


— ee fe 
Mozy: “Jack Peters proposed to me while we were 
sitting in the hammock.” : a 
Dolly: “Then you can consider him a net profit. 


—»jo——_ 

Jack : “ Yes, he’s ely a cigarette maker. but he has 

a very fertile imagination.” 

~ fom: “Then he ought to be able to prodace some- 
° e d ” 


je 
Furr: “Iam a plain, blont man, Miss Brisk, and 
have no time for ett sentimentalities. Will you be 
y_ wife?” 
"Yaand Brisk: “I am not half so plain as you are, Mr. 


Flint, but just as blant—No !” 


ee fo 
“ Ag,” sighed Mrv. Plimsole, “ we're never sure of any- 
ing in this life.” 


this 
wie voit for half s minvtoT amy pure that Jou'l sey 
‘re quiet. @ min am sure you'll say 
pe { soon or bust, and I've never missed it yet.” 


*| I passed had never 
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THE ONLY WHITE MAN WHO HAS 
LIVED AMONG THE PIGM.ES. 


P.W. Tatxs with Onp oF CAPTAIN MARCHAND'S 
ConTEMPORARIES, 


CarTain Guy Burxows, late of the 2nd Fusiliers, 
and now a Spe commandant in the service of the 

Free State, has just returned from the district of 
the a Uelle in Equatorial Africa. 

I called on Captain Burrows at Bath the other day, 
and he was good enough to give me a little information 
on the subject, 

“ Well,” he replied, in answer to my question, “I first 
went out to the Congo on the invitation of Mr. Stanley's 
advertisement ; but I believe I am now the only one 
left. No, I never accompanied Mr. Stanley on his 
expeditions; in fact, I did not make his acquaintance 
until after his exploring was over.” 

“ What are the ordinary troubles a big expedition has 
to put up with P” 

“ Food, I may say, is the. great trouble. Sometimes 
you may light upon a district where food is plentiful, 
and then all seems to go smoothly; but very soon you 
may find yourself in an almost Nunsaconhtey, where 
even the natives support life with difficulty, und then 
you may look out for trouble. Want of food is at the 
root of nearly all the difficulties that a big expedition 
must encounter; discontent among the men, sickness, 
desertion, and perhaps violence or revolt. There are 
other obstacles to be overcome, swamps to be crossed, 
rivers to be bridged or forded. You may be ‘eniped’ 
all day by the poisoned arrows of concealed markemen, 
or fall in with a force belonging to some hostile chief. 
Not the smallest difficulty one has to face is the question 
of pean Take the trouble to learn a language, and 

a may find that five miles from your etation you will 

ve no use for it, because the territory may happen to 
becenupied by another tribe. Interpreters, too, are not 
easily found. On occasions I have been obliged to 
transmit my wishes to a chief through the medium of 
six men. I often wished I could know in what form 
they ultimately reached him.” 

“ And in this lust expedition I suppose the difficulties 
were aggravated P ” 

“Yes. A great part of the country through which 

m visited by white men, and the 
natives, having been prejudiced against us by a black 
tribe who nee eir =, were not at all anxious 
to receive us with open hospitality. Consequently, we 
were often attacked, were shot at from behind teoeay 
natives with poisoned arrows, and sometimes were cut 
off in the rear while being haraseed in front. 

“ We travelled a long way by water, as the country is 
intersected by streams navigable to native canoes. 
ce om pendent Srey in the wilds of an 
equatorial forest ; I waso organise a prese-gan 
and raid the nearest village. It was a case of elf. 
preservation. 

“The county I explored is known as the district of 
the Upper Uelle, and lies between the M’Booner river 
in the North and the Arnwimi in the South. 

“ Of course, these rivera have been explored long ago, 
but of the enormous tract of land lying between them, 
very little has ever been known. Itisoneof the darkest 
parts of Dark Africa. Excepting the Pigmies, the 
tribes inhabiting it are all cannibals, though some more 
so than others. The Pigmies are a strange race of 
undersized men, generally little over four feet in . 
who live scattered among the other tribes as gipsies, 
but still holding aloof from them. Very few travellers 
have ever seen them, and I do not think any have lived 
anes them as I have, or had such ‘an opportunity to 
note their strange customs and gueer habite.” 

orc y what sort of people are the natives to deal 
with?” 

“ It is difficult to give you any definite reply to such 
a broad question. There are so many tribes, and 
morality differs among them. As a rule they ave near! 
all liars and thieves, except the Pigmy, who will lie wit! 
the rest, and perhaps go one better, but who will scom 
theft. Sometimes the chiefs of tribes have a ver 
idea of trade, coupled witha ing that makes i 
with an outside broker child’s se to dealing wi 
them. They have great faith in a strong man, however, 
and must see your power before they will accept your 
authority. But they have a keen sense of justice, and 
ruling them is like ruling big cvildren.” 

“ And the future of Equatorial Africa—will it be 
opened ultimately to the white man?” - 

“I think anyone would answer that in the affirmative. 
But it will not be for a very long time. The white man 
does not readily acclimatisc in Central Africa, and is 
seldom able to stand more than two years of the 
interior at a time.” 

“Yet, in spite of the dangers, you think of 
returning P” 

“Yes. Ounce a traveller always a traveller. Oncsoon 
= tired of town life with its artificialities, and longs 

or the stillness of the bush, the big forests, and, above 
all, the freedom from conventionality. At the eame 
time,I must confess that often when I have had my 
last smoke before turning in under the native awning of 
a dug-out, with the stars and silence for my companions, 
Thava sighed for the lights o’ London and ‘all that ever 
went with evening dress,’ which is but an instance of 
the natural perversity of man.” ‘ 


Besides which there are complete stories by George Griffith, Max Pemberton. Cutcliffe Hyne, John K. Leys, and J. Workman. 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. 


A Pace mere Paryictraniy CR LADIES. 
Iso0BEL willbe glad to ansicer, in this page, — of 
general interest upon household matters, eo far as space 
permits. Enoclopes should be marked Home NOTES. 


r are very nourishing, so 
L rope and Cowheel should occasionally be 


included in the menu for early dinner. 


To Blacken a Brick Hearth. seme sp 


with a little soft soap and wate:. Boil the mixture 
thoroughly, and lay it on the bricks with a brush. 


Do not Purchase Salted Meat, —_ 


yourself, and then you will be sure that it is in good 
condition. Boil all salted meat very slowly, or it 
will be tough. . 
° oneal . 1) Dis- 
Two Means of Destroying Waris, f ea 
as much washing soda as the water will take up and 
wash the warts in this daily till they disappear, letting 
the soda dry on. (2) Rub Srequenely with a piece of 
fresh lemon, allowing it to dry in. (Reply to FRIEND.) 
; is made thus: 
Almond Pasie for Cakes Bort the whites of 
three eggs to a et iff froth. grind and pound very finely 
one pound of best almonds. and add to it gradually one 
pound of caster sugar. When all is mixed very smooth, 
spread evenly over the cake, and let it dry in a slow 
oven. (Reply to D.M.) 
’ . > Boil four ounces of 
Buttered Macaroni. veeavoni jn salted 
water till tender. Puta piece of butter the size of a 
pigeon’s egg in a warmed soup plate. Place the drained 
macaroni on it and work it over and over with two 
forks till properly mixed. Scatter over all grated 
cheese, with a light dusting of Nepaul pepper. Make 
very hot and serve. 
° If the want of sleep is caused by heat 
Insomnia. it is well to take a tepid bath before 
retixing. A gocd digestion and plenty of exercise in 
the open air are the promoters of sound slumber. 
Many sufferers from insomnia have derived great benefit 
from the use of a hop pillow, which should be made of 
thoroughly dried hops, and covered with a thin calico. 
The pillow should be quite small so that it can rest just 
by the sleeper. (Reply to NEVER DEspair.) 
-, Take wide-monthed bottles 
To Bottle Fruit. xa sii with perfectly sound 
fruit, which has been gathered in the dry. To each 
pound of fruit allow four ounces of caster sugar; tie. 
over each bottle with bladder. Put into bottles and 
peck them upright in a large fish-kettle, or skillet ; wrap 
ay between, and fill the ie with cold water. Moisten 
each bladder. Bring the water gradually to the 
boil, and let it simmer till the fruit shrinks and appears 
cooked. To prevent the bladders. from splitting, 
moisten constantly, and if any break, put on others. 
(Reply to Lucy.) 


Novel Bloaters for Breakfast, T2ke si 


bloaters 
with soft roes, remove the latter and pepper them 
lightly with ‘cayenne, then roll each in a slice of very 
thin bacon. Enclose every roe in a buttered paper, and 
ail amok y, Scald the bloaters, bone and split cach, 
ip into hot fat, equeeze over them a little lemon juice, 
and grillwell. Lay each fillet of bloater on a piece of 
battered toast, remove the roes from their papers, and 
arrange one on each fillet. Serve very hot with chopped 
parsley scattered over. This recipe was sent mo i a 
correapondent who had found it very excellent. 
This recipe has always been 
Tumato Chutnee. sopniar with my comespon- 
Gents, and will be especially so now to those who have 
a large crop of the fruit to dispose of at once, for 
tomatoes in any state of ripeness, greea, yellow, or red 
will do. First cut up two pounds of tomatoes. with 
four good-sized apples, and place in a stew-pan with 
half a pint of vinegar, two onions stuck with cloves, a 
small piece of ginger, a few peppercorns and chillies, 
with one clove of garlic. Let all simmer slowly in an 
earthenware pan in a saucepanful of boiling water, 
till the tomatoes are quite soft ; then place in perfectly 
Gry bottles, and when cool tie over with bladder. 
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: is the greatest comfort in a serious case of 
Milk illness, for it is the only diet on which sick 
people can live without wasting. ; 
i rns : ur in a little 
-T6 Cleanse a Frying-Pan eden heat it 
over the fire, and all odours will be removed from the 
utensil. 


When Purchasing a Sirloin of Beef, 


avoid the end cut, for it has a round piece of bone on 
the upper side; besides the meat being coarser than in 
the other cuts. 


This Glue Jelly which Resists Damp 
will, I hope, suit your purpose. Put sufficient glue into 
a bottle and fill u with whisky and acetic acid. Cork 
tightly till it is dissolved, when it will be fit for use. 
tepy to J. B.) 


. Take one egg and its weight 
Leeds Pudding. jn flour, . opped apple, 


shredded suet, breadcrumbs, a tablespoonful of currants, 
the same quantity of sultanas, with a little chopped 
lemon-peel. Mix all with milk, and boil in. u greased 
mould for one hour and half. 

can be made at 


A Good Violet Powder \omo at a small 


cost. Do it in this way: Pound six ounces of best 
starch to a very fine powder and sift it through a fine 
piece of muslin; then rub into it two drachms of 
powdered orris root, and perfume it with a few drops of 
oil of lemon, lavender. or otto of roses. Tint it, i Fes 
like, by adding a very little rose-pink. (Reply to H. F, 
WILson.) 


q First take your ripe tomatoes 

Tomato Wine. and cook them in enough water 

to let the juices flow. ‘Then squeeze the fruit and 

to each half a gallon of juice allow one quart of water, 

and to each gal!on when mixed add three pounds and 

a half of sugar. Set the wine in a gallon to ferment. 

After the lees sink to the bottom, strain off the wine 

and, if required, add more sugar. Set to ferment again, 

and afterwards clarify the wine with isinglass. (Reply to 
Waite Hart.) 


‘ ; i that i , 
This Embrocation oo . on me 


structions for making it weve given to me by an old 
coun n, who was celebrated for it: Take half a 
pint of turpentine and one egg, put them ther inta 
a large bottle, cork it, and shake till it mes a 
cream; then add dually one pint of vinegar and a 
small tablespoonful of liquid ammonia, and bottle for 
use. This embrocation keepa for years in well-corked 
bottles. (Reply toJ. OC. Baskrn.) . 


= ; i i he yolk 
Rich Rice Cake. A hing ee pyaiie 


twenty minutes; put to these three ounces of caster 
sugar, work all together thoroughly; then add two 
ounces of rice flour, two ounces. of pastry flour, two 
tablespoonfuls of brandy, and half the rasped rind: of.a 
lemon. “Have ready the whites of two eggs, which: have 
been whipped for 1 quarter of an hour. Beat these 
together for ten minutes. Place the mixture in a 
greased mould, and put it immediately into a brisk 
oven. Bake for thirty minutes. 


When Cases of Infectious Illness 


occur in our houses a great deal is done to prevent the 
spread of the disease. But with all our care and 
thought, we often forget what great diszeminators of 
infection are our household pets. Dogs, cats, and birds 
not only carry about infection with them, but are 
subject to infectious diseases, such as diphtheria, them- 
selves, and give it more easily to people than even 
human beings do to each other. A noted French writer 
asserts that domestic pete at least- 30 per cent. of 


infectious diseases from house to house. 


In Reply to Many Convesponients 
who have been inquiring what form the Winter 
Jacket will take, I am inserting 
these few lines to say that, for 
the most . 


egge for | 


t it will be braided 


>} 


’ WEEK ENDING 
Ocr. &, 1898, 


'ISOBEL’S PAPER PATTERNS. “=o 
ARE THE 
oe CHEAPEST. IN THE WORLD, 


On account of the enormous size of our Paper patter, 
business, we have introduced into our cutting department 
all the latest labour-saving appliances known to the 
scientific world, with the resulé that our patterns, which 
are the best in every way, are cut at a minimum cost, 
We are willing that our readers should share in this 
economy, so we offer the patterns at half price, viz; 
Bodices, 34d. ; Skirts, 43d.; Costumes, 64d.; Coats «i 
Skirts, 74d.; etc. ete. The quality of the patterns is as 
good, or even better than ever. 


es 
When Making a Ginger Cake op 


Pudding, peemees gag rind and juice of one 


To Clean a Terra=Cotta Vase. Wish the 

: in 

plenty of soap and water, scouring it with sand; after 

it is thoroughly clean, place it near the fire t. 

thoroughly dry, and the colour will return to a great 
extent. (Reply to W. Stupp.) : 


To Remove Rust from Steel, Xoumy 
answers :—Rub plenty of oil on the stcel, and do not 
wipe it off for three days. Then scour with finely 
powdered unslacked lime till all rust disappears. “I 
presume you have already rubbed the rusty surfac» 
with paraffin; if not, do so before applying the cil. 
(Reply to M. M.) 


rhe . Break one egg into 
Yorkshire Pudding. four ounces of flour. 


add a little milk, stir well, and gradually add milk till 
half a pint is used. To this—for a pudding to lakein x 
pie-dish—add one ounce of butter, and bake slowly fur 
an hour. Fora Yorkshire pudding pour the batter intu 
a greased tin, and bike under the meat, the basting of 
which will enrich the pudding. 


; ‘ Make a tasty and effective 
Stewed Carrots. garnish for steaks or chops 


if prepared as follows: Scrape some carrots and boil till 
nearly cooked, place ia a small stew-pan with one oure: 
of butter, a couple of small onions minced fine, a littl 
chopped parsley with pepper and salt to taste. Simmer 
slowly for over half-an-hour, then add sufficient flour to 
thicken the gravy, squeeze over all a little lemon-juice, 
end serve. 


r: ° is an excellent way of 
Mince Sandiiches voing up cola meat. To. 


any remains of cold meat ely chopped anl 
seasoned. Cut nice.squares of bread of Ps dip 
into- milk; drain dry, and -fry in deep fat. Make the 
mince very hot, moisten it with a little good gravy. and 
add to it either chopped parsley or button mushroom. 
Place squares of bread on a hot dish, put a spoonful of 
mince on each; and press another piece of bread on iho 
top. Garnish and serve very. hot. 


, >», i8 prepared as follows: 
_A Good Hair Tonic War guid ounce of 
tincture of quinine, one drachm of bicarbonate of 
ammonia, and seven ounces of rose-water. Firat dissclve 
the ammonia in water, then add the tincture, and lastly 
the rose-water. This should be well rubbed into the 
roots of the hair two or three 


times a week, and it will pro- 
bably entirely stop the hair 
from coming out. (Reply to 
“Nor Batp.”) 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


Bingle column, per inch, per insertion .... ae 4 : 
Pull page ‘inside, facing page of matter, either 
white paper or 8nd or 3rd page 6f cover, or 
cy rpage, per insertion .. .. .. «100 0 0 
‘Malf ooo ” ” wm owe « 50 00 
page ” ” ” « 268 00 
page ,, a i pe . 1210 0 
ty | Feuth page, ” ww « 10 00 
Frout.page, whole... 0 ws oe 120 00 
” Ball... sco meee eo ae ae 
, quarter ... wm si Be 
i» Gee SS SS OL Das oo 


F Pe B, oon eet 
 , AB epaces above one-tenth ‘of a page are charged at per prge vate. 
Series discount ; 5 per cent. for 14, 10 per cent. for 26, 15 per ceut. sor 
Neate ee 


: _ Black Books are che 


for amusement in informal parties, STOR haTLYS at ‘6d. per yard allow your portunities to be wasted. 
: the (GUARANTEED. ) Competition 4 hess . in every branch of 
UsINes Ss, mto 


once confronted with the problem, 
“What shali I give them to eat.” 
Children do not require hear 
. food like adul 


variety, and. if Affaty,) post on receipt of price. 
. = _ mind about the * Hooley” me! of 
shrewd head, and Dut & 00.3, Farringdon Avenze, Londen, B.C. : 36 yards for 14.- on ett msrich! Strict ile end 20 
' knowledge of ; : re lhese qualities one anbleached gaging 
hildr ty _ two white. Free samples 
children get_ Chivers’ Jel t vee! : " application. |  eamaiA (3 paid <o 


ies lo ei = duinty and pP- roe 
petising when t oat of a : rt Ante 
- pretty mould. They are a feast ied frog ihe Aptneee 
the eye, as well as a 
to the palate. Children lik ie Chivers’ 
Jelliee—there is no doubt. about 
, that—put it to the vote where they 
have been used, amd you:will. soon 
> find that the “Ayes” Tananimonely | 
have it, Chivers’ Jellies are 


/ favoured with delicious ripe fruit avn oe | The Eyesight $ 


: Packeta, - Half-pints, 2}d; Pints, 


eee? aac ,~ DENT’S . : The Reason Why 


other appetising th F iste ra . any part of the Country, 
refreshing, cooling, ede, i H MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER. 
ing. me delicate’ gi WS pitta ee meant shouldered a ead for 12-Yard Trial Parce' 


Nervousness and Debility. 4 


When the whole System seems out of repair, and nothing appears to go 
right, when the Nerves are painfully responsive to the least jar, and the major 
portion of the Physica] Strength seems to have ebbed away, we characterise 
such a condition as Nervous Debility. 

This Debility, frequently accompanied b Wasting and Emaciation, is 

almost wholly due to the fact that the Nerves and Tissues of the body are being 
at least partially starvod. 

This unhappy condition may arise from Digestive weakness, or from 
failure to assimilate what is eaten. 

In Nervous Debility the system appears to lose its ability to transform 
digested food into Life. Digestion itself is a mechanical process up to a certain 
me but even failure in this mechanical point will brite about a condition of 
Debili 

The most prevailing cause of Debility, however, occurs owing to the 
failure of the transforming or Life-creating processes. 

When the food enters the Blood as digested essence it awaits that final 
lightning process which is known as Life—the creative power in fact, and it is 
in the Tissues, &c., that this marvellous creative work is effectcd. 

It is clear then that while we want Good Digestion to get the good digested 
food into the Blood, we yet need a further Tonic power acting on the Life-creating 
processes, to enable them to convert the nourishment the Blood brings to them. 

This is where and why Guy’s Tonic s0 greatly ercels. It not only 
aids in the attainment of good Digestion; it does more, it excrts a restorative 
influence alike on the Life-creating processes, the Liver, Tissues, &c., so that the 
Digested food is changed forthwith into Norve Life, into Muszle Life, and into 
the material from which Flesh is formed. 

Nervous Debility, therefore, cannot long exist when Guy's Tonic is 
employed to combat it. This is not theory but the proved result of Guy’s 
Tonic in practice in thousands of cases. If you or yours, therefore, suffer from 
Nervous Debility take new heart and use Guy’s Tonic. 


wren —=ss—s«s PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 


( 


Write at once for Mellin’s 
Puzzle Map of Europe, an 
interesting and fascinating 


“ Nervous Bis | ‘* Stronger and Better.”’ 
Wombroll, near Barnsley eee NTrood, Ayrehive device to amuse and in- | 
“For the past four years vo “TI suffered from Indi m and . 
ugoffered from the terrible malady || «Nanny Debiity Guys Tome hes struct your children, en- 
“Nervous Debility, not being able to “made be feel stronger and much 
“doa days work fa thot time, Th is | Etter.” "ROBERT MUIR. close name and address ' 


“with great leasure now that I bear : 
#4 hin testimony t Guy's Tonic; it is ** Stronger than Ever.”’ 
“@ wonderful Great Dis- Station Head, Lochgelly. 


and two penny stamps, to 


“covery. I write thankfully, feeling “T am writing to let you know that, 
ia awe W. WATERHOUSE.” “strong rein eos. E. RAMSEY. a ’ 
1 ZSw.w. warznnouse” | sirngerthancrer,“S RAMBEY.' I PUTTLE DEPT., MELLIN'S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E : 
on sale at elf and Stores. This pa t concession in price is the . ; ‘ 


result of vast sales of Guy’s Tonic. 


» We can offer the . 


Finest Calico 
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WHEN children ‘gather together TOOTHACHE ig - 


‘Does pot burn or melt in 
the mouth. : 


- This is not a chewing 
All chemists, 74d., or by 
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| 
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| 
| 
' 


but “ Forward” is the road that leads 
; tosuccess. When once 


THE 


object of yonr ambition is in view, 
strive foritat all 


TIMES 


+ Puuctealityinall thingsis sour greatest 
| help, and GRAVES'’S WATCHES and 
. CLOCKS supply your greatcet necds in 
, this ra-peet. 


returned if not as Nocteentn. 
is sent back te us in good 


Have You Eczema? Cotten ponoaby and Meotlactersrs: 


|| Manchester. 
S or any Skin freubie® ? be you have, 
do send for a tree sample of 


alluring red 
and strawberry of Chivers 
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LIEBIC’S EXTRACT OF MEAT co. Prtetilen od. and Ts. cack, of heraises 


Limtep, 


ASKED AND - - - 
- ANSWERED, 


In another fourteen days from the time this paper is 
ublisbed, you will, if you are a good and proper 
Briton, be joitnae a copy of the Royvat MaGazine 
in your hands, and making up your mind whether it 
is worth the threepence asked for it, or whether it is 
not. That time will be an anxious one for us, because 
if you decide against it, that will lessen our chance of 
disposing of another million copies over and above 
the one million which I am convinced we are going to 
dispose of. 

Scotcm Oap has been very much interested in the 
remarks made by Si1uc Hart the other day regarding 
the wearing of female clothes by males. tells me 
that he his wife were discussing the same ques- 
tion some little time since, with. the result that in 
order to satisfy his curiosity he tried.on the lady's wear- 
ing. apparel, and found it so comfortable that he has 

ed the experiment several times since, The end 

of it is that he now feels as much at home in her 

attire as in his own. Happily for the 

ace of the community, there are few such men as 
Sane Oar at large. 


Witiramson asks: “ Which form of disease spreads 

most rapidly? I have heard that it is influenza.” 
In this you are right. When o person 
has been exposed to the special Eee of any in- 
fectious disease, a varying period of time elapses 
before any symptoms show themselves. This is 
known as the periodof incubation, and during this time 
the person is not usually a direct source of infection. 
The shorter the incubation, the sooner a new source of 
infection iscreated, the more quickly the diseasespreads, 
The speed also depends upon the virulence and diffusi- 
bility of the poison. Acuteepidemiccatarrh orinfluenza 
is certainly the disease which spreads most rapidly. 
It affects more people than any other disease, and 
also in a very short time. Its incubation period may 
be a few hours. In cholera it varies from twelve 
hours to four days, and in scarlet fever from two to 
four days. It is infectious in a ii? Mee h degree and 
the poison has a most amazing diffusibility through 
the air. It attacks old and young indiscriminatel: 
and does not, like measles, scarlet fever, and g: 
pox, protect its victims from a second attack, so that 
it always has: a larger field of operation. Other 
infectious diseases are only so in the immediate 
vicinity of the patient, or at most throughout a ward, 
unless the poison b2 carriéd ‘in - 8 or othdér 
articles which have been: contaminated. .The con- 
‘oe of i ape is rendered practically inert by 

iluting it with plenty of fresh air, but influenza can 
over-run a continent in six weeke, and cross oceans in 
incredibly short time. 


er. 
W. OC. L. asks: “‘ Why should beds be elevated from the 


floor? Why not di with bedsteads P ”. 
——There is a good deal to be said on both sides of 


this. question. If beds were made up. on the floor | 
there would be no risk of people bh themselves 
by tambling out, and railings round children’s cots 


could: be with. the other hand, those 
who slept. in beds on the floor would be exposed to 
draughts a good deal more than if they slept two or 
three feet above it. Again, it would be awkward 
te make beds on ba Soox, and many = devices 

or securing a comfc 2 degree ringiness 
would become impossible, On the whol: though, 
perhaps there is no particular reason ‘why beds should 
not be made on the floor; there does not, on the other 
hand, seem to be any special reason why they should, 

8&o many stenographic friends have written recentl: 

asking that a competition may be held in which ay 


a fair offer. If they will copy out this graph in 
fo, and oes This office 


fhe beck of 2 port 


post-card, addressed to | 
HAND Eprror,’ before October 10th, I shall be pleased 
il "to the 


five. Any system of shorthand may be used, but it 
= ; 


B. J. asks: “In what part of the world is there the 


smallest percen' of blind people?” 
the case in the Australasian colonies, 
‘on of blind persons is. considerably 
countries. The reason for this greater. 


immunity from this affliction cannot be. determined | 


with an ree of certainty. It is. ascribed: to: 
y degree. coh v7 to the 


Shornealres the is lowest, in New ‘Zee 
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| Poor Man’s Ferenp sends the following capital sug- ‘Nummovs correspondents. write to say that they 


gestions : “ Why should not our butchers make quan- 


y thousands of tradesmen ‘in France, and - exce!- 
lent regults follow. The soup could either’ be made 
ready for use, as I would prefer it myself, or the plain 
‘stock’ sold at so much o pound (when set). This 
could be thickened with peas, potatoes and other 
vegetables, and fluvoured to the palate of the eater. 
The materials I would employ are rump and shin- 


bones, and odd pieces generally. ‘ood basin of 
hot soup, thickened with vegetab is most 
nppeteeing and nourishing. If the x would 
only buy the bones themselves, and take the 


trouble of making the soup, the saving would 
be enormous. I have recently oes and this 
is the result: Cost of bones, ; vegetables, 4d.; 
stale bread boiled in the soup, 2d.; ls. From 
the stock when cold, I took over a pound and a half 


of dripping, worth 8d. I received 14d. for bones, and 


Me sa ge meat, and bread, really 2hd., or con- 
siderably under a farthing a pint. This is sufficient 
for a family of eight. What can be more economical ? 
Now the inte months are coming along, ic | 
butchers would make money at this business if work 
roperly.” ——That certainly sounds very 
easible. What objections have my butcher friends 
to starting a branch of this sort ? 


the more euphemistic, neverthe’ess, it is incorrect. 


and eightpence for the same number. 


every week. 


make out the two following accounts, which were both 
paid for on the same day. 
Boveut or 8, J. & B. Bovour or 8. J. & B. 
Jan. 2th. £ 8. a. | Jan. Qtst. 8. 
500 Shirtings at 9/9 243 15 0 500 Shirtings at 168 16 0 
ESS a (1) 0 
Jan. 24th, 50 Os, 7 193 15 OO 
~ S00Shirtingsat89 21815 0 
“0 ” » 99 2315 Oo]. 675 0 0 
- #210 0 
; Jan 21st. 
Jan. 22nd. 700 Shirtings at 87} 30117 6 


1,000 Shirtings at 90450 0 0 , 
500 »» at 1010§ 27117 6 | gan ood 


500 Shirtnzeat 5/9 14315 0 
. SLMS) oo 88 2810 0 
au, 2 900 ws 7/9 348 15 0. 
0) Shi 99 
ngsat9,9 2315 0 005° 0 0 

Total 215 15 0 

i 0 
a Oar) a nH Y 4 
” 4S 15 0 ” 605 0 0 
3,500 pieces £1,671 17 6 4,700 pieces £1,671 17 6. 
=a 
Surely no reader of Pearson's Weekly can 
show such a remarkable coincidence. Were it not for 
the fact that my co mdent sends other facts in 


justification of ion which I am not at liberty 
to publish, I should be very much inclined to doubt its 
correctness, 


WHILE on the subject of coinciderices, let me tell you 
something which has been sent -to me by ©. R. B., 
who says: “My husband and myself were iling 
our holidays last year at Nottingham, and while o 
walking through the market-place one day I picked up 
half a jaone ly ee ee ee andi 

, and whilst there pick 


tho 6 and ae : Ne , 

ban self in Curious ASeen .. 
eoree i ' you.’ 
coincidence line, 


also has as many marble illars as there are hours in 
Heyer. and as many eae the total of one year’s 
moons. : 


Oxnarn.—The horrible pra of hang 
i ie ed oie ey aaa 
of Parliament Jn he” old country ‘ona 


eg 
é 


an | room in London quite . The | 
father of Mr. Rider ‘discovered & + in 
1882 at the corner of Bradenham Common; it 


contained the remains of'a skull. It is ri : 
wich Castle Museum, me Hee 


“THAT'S FROM P.W.I” 


tities of soup, und sell it:as cheaply as possible to:the- 
poor P "This is ‘nO ‘new. poten ios it: is done 


so twelve full: pints: of splendid soup,: thick . with. 


T. M.—yYour friend is right. The correct method of 
address should be “ John Jones, Senior, Esquire,” not 
“ John Jones, Esquire, Senior.” The last is certainly 


JAMES THE JuGains.—I am not surprised that you 
were unable to obtain all the copies of P.W. you 
wanted. You will find it a much simpler plan to send 
along for a sheet of coupons—not only simpler, but 
considerably cheaper—than to buy an equal number 
of copies of the paper. For in one case you pay 
one shilling for twenty, and in the other one shilling 

You may cut 

up the sheets of coupons, and use as few as you like 


T. H. writes to tell me that while a cashier ina large 
shipping concern in Manchester, he. had cecasion to 


8.—Salisbury Oathedral has.as many windows as there 


re 


‘ mf Winglx ewpre 
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refrain from ‘entering .the £5. competition for the 
simple-reason that they. are convinced their names do 

¢ not appear in. the directories, London or: Provincial, 

 and-that they do not, care:about asking householder 
friends for the use of their names. I may say, how- 
ever, that I shull not in future confine myself to the 
directories in making the selection of names. 

Lodgers and soldiers and sailors will henceforth all be 

included. . 

It may interest you to know that a distribution of £50 
on somewhat similar lines starte in the current num. 
ber of SHort Srorirs, I ana sa xina you to apply 
to the editor of that paper, addressing your envelop 
in the manner you will Rnd laid down in the condi. 
tions in 8.8. Wrongly addressed post-cards will not 
be considered. N.B.—This, of course, is a dodge to 
get you to buy S.S. 

Since the closing of the FrrsH Air Founp the follow. 
ing amounts have come to hand, Any further sub. 
scriptions will be acknowledged from time to time 
during: the. winter months :.. 

Balance carried forward from 1898, £30 8s. 6id. 

Orprinary SUBSCRIPTIONS: 

Dick and George, 2s.; F.C. B. and M. B., 1s. 64,; Baby and Archic, 
Sin te aa Sette as Mah eee Bake! 1 
Glasgow, 10e.; Bodowen, 6s. 8d.; Phyllis Smith, 1s.;X. YZ. (Pai: 
Set Hie tie aoe se 
Florence BE. Kellaway: ls, €d.; G.'D. Taylor, fa, C,W. A, tare 
Barraclough, Is. 8d.; Weekly Coupon, Is.; Ted Nicholls Johannes. 

; haw, 1s. 7d.; Willie Marriot, 60. od G. W. 

Hum , 1s, 6d. 5 A Friend, 9d.; J. Bartley, 103.; Mrs, Wilkinson 

Herbert Dalton, 44.5’ . 88; 8, E., 


; \ ; . 6d. ; 
‘Anon., &s.; ¥. M. Ramell, 50. ; A. Vicars, £3 2s. ; H, T, W. (New South. 

te), 28. 6d. ; 8 © and Crew of g.8. Avonmouth, £1; G. Hill, 10d.; 
Great Yarmouth, 6d, ; Late , 28, 6d. ; 8.8. Bion, rer G. Cass, lis. ; 
E. A. M,, Is. ; Prise Winner, 2s. 6d. ; Mollie and Oscar, 10s, ; Ethel and 


Nora Gardiner, £1;. M 5s.; Fielder, Domino and 
Bhapcott, 7s.; Buby, 2. 6d.; J. C. Gulloway, 4, F. A. H., 91.; 
Eversley Cottage, 36.; A. O.C., 298.; P. and B., 2s. ; “ Tarned Up,”’ 5s. 
‘Anon., 8a; Little Jim, 198, éd.; 'W. J. Trowell’ Gd., E. We’ 10s, 

8. 6d.; W. 8, H., 188. 6d. ; A. M. W. Double Basso, 4s.;C.S., 
Be. A. Block D. and Co., 128, 64.; W. G. Mase, 10s.; A. K’, 33.. 

» ls. 6d.; J. HW. NLU ye Boldon Children, 1s. 6d.; W 


COLLECTED : 
The Pentecostal Band (Grimsby), £1 6s. ; Girls’ Club, per D. Baldwin 
Natal Liner, 6.8, Umrnto, per M. de 


per A. W. Btokoe, 16a. ; Result of held by Mabe! Smith, 7s. ; 
oi ae Cede 12s. 9d.'; Mabel Belcher, 8s.; F. Bunt, 


0. 

H. H. ; oH 
G. a 17s. 3 Katie ‘ 4s,; -D. Sim 2s, 3d.; 
ye 33.74. ot. New Zealand, Sa, 64.; A. D, Clark, f5., 


‘A; Pfeifer, 18s. iid. > Hey Essex, 66. ; Engineering Staff of 
hry rane E. Cox, lis.'; Bayley’s Studio, Piymos r George 
and Winnie,ti2s.; A.B. K., 10s. ;G. Par Od. ; Mabel Chatlin, 4s 
Ada and George Clifford Burns, 1$s. 6d.; M. B., 1. 6d: ; 8. and A., 9s. Gi., 
, W. N., 56.0. ; A. MoH. ; 10s. ; G; Winchester, 1s. 8d.; Miss (. 
Waller, 1s.; J, B., .1s.:€4.; i N.8. Railway, 1s.; 
; Janotta, 2s. 3d.; Nellie Chapman 21 7s.; Penvy 
Collection, House, Doncaster, £1 1s. 5d.; A. Aylesbury, 

, 6d; ..188.; B. Hope $e. Employés “Our Bos~' 


4e &. J. Waltho, 
Sars Oulidren ot ‘Saatiord pit Be, 64.5 ivy, 88. J. Trowek, 1. 
28 Me. a tualist, v5 lumphrey, : 


2s. 

i. : . 5 “* Rats,” 
2s. 11d. f ‘£1; Harry and Raymond Smith, £1 &s. :'d.; 
8, R, Faulde Fee Made ea be ag tacker, 25. 
J. ag F r - Aa a rer Brown 
Colony) 03 5 105, 28.5 
WE Teeter, Oo GLY Re Gr and Go’ he tise Eo 

GRAND (P.W.) TOTAL, £128 12s. 4/d. 


POSTAL RATES. 


Name of Pubifoation, 


One Year | Half Year|3 Months 
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Critical Moments in 
People’s Lives. 
A Page of Strange Adventures. 


—— 


Bvzey person, at some period or other in his or her 
life, is almost bound to be brought -face to face with a 
= — or pitoulyy, and in that moment of peril. 

e only fall-back may be one’s own strength of mind 
and character. The adventures that follow are the 
actual experienccs of living people who have found 
themeelves in perilous situations; the manner in which 
they extricated themselves from these unhappy pre- 
dicaments is worthy of every readcr’s remembrance. 


1. A Disastrous Thunderstorm. 


NEARLY twelve months since a heavy thunderstorm 
broke over Bedfordshire, while a farm labourer, William 
Marlow, living at 143 Hitchin Road, Luton, was working 
on the hills overlooking Luton. 

. ; “T was caught in that 


-\ / thunderstorm,” he stated 
., toa reporter of the Bed. 
Sordshire Advertiser, “and 
must have taken a very 
bad cold. Instead of 
shaking it off, I kept 
getting worse, and in a 
week or two got so short 
of breath that I found it 
la hard job to get about 
| the farm. At last I was 
forced to stop work, some- 
—_ . ree or four 
8 er; my 
gwalled twice ae 
\ usual size, and I could 
q \ not lie down in bed, for 
at night I coughed as 
though I would choke. Through the winter I tried 
numerous remedies, and consulted a doctor, but nothi 
eeemed todo me any good. Then I hap to 
in the paper abou® Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People, and sent to London for a box of the Pills; after 
taking a second box I began to feel better, and the 
swelling in my legs went down. After the third box, 
I could get about “7 work without stopping to rest for 
breath, and the tightness across ny chest completely 
vanished. Another box made me feel quite right again ; 
in fact, my friends were quite surprised. Since then, 
I have not lost a day’s work, and f am walking about 
from morning to night.” 


2. A Lady Cyclist’s Collapse. 


Mr. and Mrs. Mills, who reside at Oakfield Cottage, 
Atherstone, Warwickshire, are a hap y pair of ardent 
opts. though not long since Mr. Ain was in despair 

saving his wife's life. 

The facta of Mrs. Mills’ escape were told by her to an 
Atherstone Observer reporter. 

“For twelve months my life was despaired of, a 
doctor whom I con- : 


a! 


Wea cn 
AS <4 
~\ 


‘Then Mills decided. to try Dr. Wiliams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People, and after the lady had taken only 
one box of the Pills, she found that she was getting 
well again, and persevering with the medicine, the 
easent symptcms of her complaint passed away 
ent a 
_, As Mrs. Mills stated, “‘ There can ha no doubt about 
it.. They have made a new woman of me, and I always 
recommend them whenever I can. I have taken only 
seven boxes.” 

. Mrs, Mills then mentioned the case of an acquaintance 
ie had. been.a great sufferer for years and totally 


upstairs; I suffered 
80 from palpitation. . 


As for a walk, 
I simply dreaded it, - 
for my ached dreadful. 


isabled, being attended by seventeen doctors without | 


recei benefit. This invalid was induced to try 
Dr, james’ Pink Pills, and, after seyeral boxes, he 
was able to resume his outdoor work. 


3. The Bellringer’s Story. 


A Peterborough Standard recently interviewed 
Mr. George Skeef; of Hill’s Yard, Broad Badge Street, 
Peterborough. Mr. Skeef has been a bellringer for 
sixteen: years, and on Wyld-bore's Day, when the belle 


of St. John Mr, 
in the belfry and manipulsved the *fonsth ” in a clange 


3 
eo, 
a 

u 
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that occupied an hour and thirty-two minutes without a 
stop, in spite of the fact that he had not touched a bell 
for ten months; the wonder is that his funeral knell 
aah had not been tolled instead. 
To. use Mr. Skeef’s own 
words, “I had got into 
such a state of hea'th that 
I had to give it up. Owing 
to exhausting niyht-work, 
I fell into a low, weak 
condition, and used to get 
up in the morning feelin; 
m™ more tired than when 
m went to bed. I gradually 
: e@ worse, and was 
told it was consumption.” 
“ Yes,” interposed Mrs. 
Skeef, “he could not eat 
his meals, and used to spit 
up blood; I thought I 
wag pone to lose him.” 
“ pent a great deal 
, =F on different medicines,” 
. , continued Mr. Skeef, “ but 
get no relief. One day my wife said that I had better 
try Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pa'e People, and 
insisted on sending for some. After taking about a 
box and a half I felt much better. Now I have taken 
six boxes altogether and feel quite a changed man. 
Once the sweat used to huil off me, but that haa gone 
off, and I have put on flesh. As for eating, I can sit 
down and tackle any food, and relish it too. : 


Sees 


4. Struck as by a Lightning Flash. 


A wear little farm, devoted to raising poultry and 
pigs, is that known as Old Farm, Dean e, Newton 
Heath, near Manchester, in the charge of Mra. Singleton 
and her busband as tenants. Mrs. Singleton did the 
major portion of the work, when one day—on October 9, 
1896—she was struck down as by a sy ing flash with 
paralysis, and carried unconscious to bed. Medical aid 
war summoned, but with little effect. For five weeks 
the sufferer lay unconscious, and when she regained 
consciousness the nerves of sensation were » and 
the nerves of motion were little better. She was a 
wreck, and could not smell or taste, could hear very 
indistinctly, and could only totter about with difficulty.” 

“I consulted other doctors,” she told a Manchester 
reporter, “but all in vain. I got no better. Month 
after month passed, and I was in despair. One day, 


early this year, my son 


came in and said, ‘ Now, 
slams | . ate 


mother, try a box of 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. 
They will do you good.’ 
I refused, but he was so 
rsistent that I got a 
x just to please him. 
Imagine my astonish. _ 
ment when I discovéred 
that by the time I had 
taken them I was much 
better. Before that, I 
had been unable to get 
my words out properly, 
and could not the 
words I wanted. I even 
mixed up the names of y 
those about me. But : 
after the first box my speech came back. I went on 
taking them, and continued to improve, so that I began 
to go about like my old eelf. Now I have taken eight 
boxes, and I am a new woman; can get about my house- 
hold work, and, more than that, can look after our stock 
outside. It is all the more remarkable, seeing how long 
I had been ill. Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills are the 
grandest medicine known.” 


Dees 


5. A Groom’s S:range Dilemma. 


A Cuesrer journalist, in the course of his pereyrina- 
tions, Lecame acquainted with a strange affair at 
Tarporley. At the White ah, Aaweenley Pied found 

-, Thomas Adair, a groom in the service of the owner. 
oe - Asked if he would fur- 
nish details: ‘“ Man,” 
Adair answered, “I was 
just eaten up with rheu- 
matism throughout my 
body. I was first attacked 
with neuralgia; the pain 
was so great that I could 

t no sleep at night. 

t was three years ago, 
and since then, my joints 
—knees, es, and 
elbows—have swollen to 
double their natural size. 

“But ron poe told 
me yet what ou a 

“Cured me!” he i = 
claimed in astonishment. 
“Why, it was Dr. Williams’ 
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Pink Pills for Pale People. I read about these pills 
in a bo»k and tried them, and by the timo I bad taken 
the contents of one box I found myself very much 
b-tter. I continued with the pills, and Ly the time I 
had taken three boxes I found myself perfectly cured. 
I am now feeling better than ever I was in my life. 
When my master learnt how I became cured, he 
expressed his astonishment and pleasure.” 


20a’ 


6. Peace and War Dangers. 


THERE are dangers at home as well as in war. A 
man who has had his share of both is Mr. Jonathan 
Smart. Elm-street, Borrowash, near Derby, who (accord- 
ing to the Derby Mercury) has had narrow escapes in 
both ways. Fs joined the army (24th Foot) in 1877. 
The regiment was ordered to Africa on the outbreak of 
the Kaffir War in 1878. General Lord Chelmsford was 
in supreme command, and, as is well known, the British 
forces hud a very baid time. The 24th Foot did their 
share of the fighting, and Private Smart was in several 
ncegeineats. No sooner was this finished than the 
Zulu War brokeout. By this time Private Smart had 
been raised to Lance-Corporal, und he saw a great deal 
of active fighting. When the gallant Defence of Rorke's 
Drift was made by a smull body of British soldiers 
against masses of Zulus, Corporal Smart, with a relief 
party, assisted in the burial of the dead. This was one 
of the fiercest fights during the campaign, and several 
officers and men ere the Victoria Cross. Soon after- 
wards the war ended, and the men were not sorry, as 
during these two years they had endured great priva- 
tions. 

The greater part of the time they had not had a 
bed to sleep on, and very often no tents, their only 
covering being a blanket. Soon the Afghan War broke 
out, and Smart was removed to India; bat in conse- 
quence of General Roberts’ famous March his regiment 
was not reyuired for active service. However, Corporal 
Smart soon had a new difficulty to overcome, as he was 
taken ill with dysentery. He lay for six months in 
hospital at Secunderabad, Deccan. His complaint 
assumed a chronic form, and later he was sent to a 
convalescent station. near Madras, for six months. In 
1883 his time expired, and he returned to his native 
land. 

Towards the end of that year he obtained civil employ- 
ment on the Midland Railway at Sheffield, as a 
signalman, but his old complaint troubled him: His 
medical man told him that unless he got a change of 
occupation he would be in his grave in less than six 
months, as the night work was killing him. Mr. Smart 
obtained a day post, and all went well for a year or 
two, but once more he was laid up with his old com- 

laint, and with a severe form of dyspepsia. Unable to 

igest or obtain benetit from his food, he became weak 
and wretched intheextreme. Food, instead of nourish- 
ing, only tormented him. He suffered excruciating pains 
after eating. He had alinost given up hope when his 
brother, = is also a soldier, advised hin to take Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, as he had received 
a great deal of benefit from them. Mr.Smart had then 
been on sick leave for about a woek, but the second day 
on which he took the Pills he felt so much better that 
he went back to work. For some time previous he had 
been unable to keep food on his stomach, but on this 
day he ate his tea with relish, much to the surprise and 
delight of his wife. He rapidly improved, and after 
he had taken about four bores of the Pills he was quite 
cured, and hus not had a sick or sorry day since. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pilis have the wonderful effect 
of giving strength to all parts of all systems. Hence, 
where the stomach is too weak to digest naturally, the 
Pills, by first curing the cause of the trouble, effectually 
cure the results. 


Se ———__—— 


‘©P,W.”’ Readers, Tell us your Tale. 


Ir you are ill and the doctor cannot cure you; if you 
have pronounced incurable at the hospital; or if 
you have some ailment, small or great, that gives you 
trouble, write to us und receive honest advice free. It 
is no trouble to answer your letter, and we shall answer 
it honestly. We will not sell pills to people whom we 
do not think they will cure. ] 
Medicine Company, 46 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
Suffering men and women, please write to us. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills are obtainable of all chemists, 
and of Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 46 Holborn 
Viaduct, London, at 2s. 9d. a box, or six boxes for 13s. 9d., 
but are uine only with full name, Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People. They are not like other 
medicines, for their effects are permanent. Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills have cured paralysis, locomotor atary, 
rheumatism, and eciatica; also all diseases arising from 
impoverishment of the: blood, scrofula, rickets, chronic 
erysipelas, consumption of the bowels and lungs, anamia, 
pee and sallow complexion, general muscular weakness, 

oss of appetite, palpitations, pains in the back, nervous 

headache, early decay, all forms of female weakness, 

and hysteria. These Pills are a tonic, not  purgative. 

A t. them only in the pink closed wrapper, as above 
with name in red. 


ddress : Dr, Williams’ - 
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By ‘‘The Family Friend.” 


Among Pagodas and Fair Ladies.* 


An Account or A Tour THROUGH BurRMA. 


Burma, the land of rubies, pearls, and gold, the home 
of a merry, kindly, laughing poopie. is a country full of 
interest, and this account of a tour through Burma is 
one that will repay the attention of all those who take 
any interest in Greuter Britain. In some ways the 
Burmese are greatly civilised, yet some of their customs 
are terribly barbaric : 

On the birth of a child the Burmese mother is as nearly killed 
with what mig!:t be decmed kindness, but is in reality the most 
gross ignorance, as can possibly be conceived, Whatever the state 
of the weather, oven if the thermometer stand at 110deg. or more, 
the miserable mother, directly the child is in the world, is placed 
es near to a huge firo as it is possible. Hot bricks, rugs and 
blankets are piled upon her, and this she has to endure for seven 
days, besides drinking o noisome compound called Green 
Medicine. - 

On the seventh day, the woman is given a kind of a Turkish 
bath, which is in reality sitting over a vessel containing boiling 
water, into which his been put tamarind twigs, and a few other 
leaves of different kinds. After she has endured this forabout an 
hour—still, of course, enveloped in the hot blankets—she is then 
given a cold bath, and is supposed after that to be cured, and able 
to resume her every-day duties. How she ever survives the treat- 
ment is, in , & marvel, 

Burma would be nothing without its elephants whos 
work in the great teak yards of Rangoon is a most 
curious and striking feature. 

When a log is of too Seo weight for one elephant to manipu- 
late, another comes and tenders his aid, and together they hoist 


the h beam into ite . They drag up the very large 
planks from the river by the aid of a chain, and this thoy undo in 
the cleverest manner imaginable. The chain is fastened round the 


wood by means of a hook, and this the elephants shake until it 
becomes detached. It gecabicnalie, happens that the hook gets 
; ed and i. difficult to undo. When this is the case I havo 
told that the ele; tt has actually been known to carefully 

bend it out with the help of his feet and trunk in tho most 
eunning way, until it can be detached. 
It is affirmed that the spa become so cuto that they are 
able to di raish the good logs from the bad ones! And thereis 
a saying at mein that the elephants there shut one eye and 
se0k slows the beams to assure themselves that they are quite 
hor zontal! They certainly have a curiously precise manner of 


ing he | to their exact angle, as if anything that was 
not quite parelial hurt their sense of neatness. Bach lephant has 


a man upon his head but these men do practically nothing, for o 
well trained elephant knows his work perfectly, and 
elephants which are trained are worth about 5,000 rupees. 


io 
A Maori Maid.+ 


JOHN ANDERSON matried’a flirt. He was madly in 
love with her. It was only when he began to discover 
that his idol was not quite the ideal woman he had 
imagined that his love began to show any sign of 


waning. 

Andereon's work took him right out into the heart of 
the New Zealand bush—the locale of the story is in 
New Zealand—and there it was that he met Ruta, the 
Maori. Ruta was a splendid, lovable creature, and she 
fell madly in love with John, und he found in her just 
a degree of sympathy that he so sadly missed at 

ome. 

Eventually Ruta dies, leaving John to mourn her 


around whom Mr. Vogel has written such a clever and 
altogether delightful story. 

Now John Anderson was no villain. Indeed, despite 
his sin, you cannot help realising how much there was 
in the man that was both good and honourable. He was 

a weak, well-meaning, kind child of circumstance, 

and he had to pay a very bitter penalty indecd for his 
ain, as you who wil: read the k will find out for 
reelves, and in striving to heep the story of his 
son from his wife, he nearly wrecked the innocent life 
of the girl whose father he in reality was. _ 
- Ngaia grows up to believe herself the daughter of 
a drunken stockman, Jake Carlyle. Thinking her to 
be such, Archie Deverell, a young Englishman of good 
sheep-farming, woos and weds her. 
The young couple then set off for the wilds to look for 
gold. The account of how they prosper in their quest 
#8 worth quoting : 


es 


They had finished washing up somewhat carlier than usual, and 
Archie had set to work to fell a tree, a meru, for firewood. It 
was within a few paces of the eae on the edge of the bush just 
above what‘was once the bank of the old river. 

He cut'a.scarf in the side towards which he wished it to fall, 

then commenced at the oth r side. 
] Negaia was watching. 

Presently there were a number of sharp, short cracks, and the 

huge rome 4 swayed slightly. Once, twice, Archie swung the axe 


© “ Among Pagodas and Fair Ladies.” By Gwendolen Trench 
i! ie. Londons ‘A.D. inues & 
¢% A Maori Maid.” H. B. Vogel. 8s. 6d, C. Arthur Pearson Ltd, 


“ England, Ireland, Scotland, or Wales ?"” by George A. Wade. This 
important part in the history of our Empire ? 
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ight {a1 aid glisten a nongst the torn rcots of tho meru. 7 
Sho dovclaund the idea as a fancy, and bg ee ae moro of it 
set to work to help Archic cut out a short lengt 


uproote] meru. 

“* What the deucg are you after, Ngnia? ”’ called Archie, ‘Can 
I lend youa hand?” 

There was no answer for a moment. Suddenly he heard her 
voice, 

‘*Archic, Come here. There’s nothing the matter; but I 
want you—quickly.”’ 

He leapt up, and seizing the axe soon dropped into the hole 
beside her. 

She was kneeling on the ground, bending ovcr something, 
evidently trying in vain to move it. 

She turned. 

‘There, what do you think of that?’ 

He stood for an instant in nrute astonishment. 

‘* Great heavens! ’’ 

Lying on the surface of the soft warm soil, cold, glistening. 
almost cruel in its gleaming purity, was a huge nugget, a mass of 
gold. It was of irregular sh ‘pe, and rough and water-worn. Its 
extreme length and extreme breadth might have been somewhat 
beyond those of a sheet of foolscap paper. 

Archie stooped, and after some effort, just marazed to lift it. 
It looked even larger than when lying on the ground. He turned 
it ek It was pure gold. Its immense weight testiiied to its 
solidity. 

The girl, still kneeling, glanced up at her husband with a look 
almost of fear at the value of her find. 

‘* Is—is it gold, Archie?’ she whispered, “‘solid gold?” 

“T should rather say so. What on earth made you look 


ere 

“T thought I saw comething bright when the meru fell and 
uprooted this tiee.’’ 

‘*By Jove! it is a beauty. It must weigh pretty well a 
hundred pounds. Ngain’s Nugget! Why, it’s nearly as big as 
some of those they've found in <Australia,’* he said, struggling 
with the great lump of metal. “I must get it out of this, 
somehow. Don’t bring the axo, I'll come back for it. It’s 
dangerous carryiug it t ugh these branches.” 

Ngaia only laughed, an age up the axe followed her 
husband, not, however, until she had made a close fossick for any 
farther gold thero might be. ‘There. was none. ‘Ihe great 
nugget seemed to have held solitary sway. 


Of course, John Anderson has to suffer for the sin 
of his early life. My readers will have to find out all 
about how that punishment is consummated for them- 
selves. The book gives BES a splendid idea of New 
Zealand and New Zealand life, which fact can be readily 


| understood when we Jearn that Mr. Vogel is.the son of 


an ex-prime minister of New Zealand, and certainly in 
writing the story the author has made excellent use of 
his intimate knowledge of the colony and its character- 
istics. It is a book in every sense worth reading. 


ree ee 
Pioneering in Formosa.* 


Just now attention is being directed to the ever- 
ag et interest in events in the Far East, therefore is 
Mr. Pickering’s book sure to command all the interest 
that it would anyhow deserve. For eight years Mr. 
Pickering lived and travelled amongst the savage tribes 
of China, who, so some of the friendly savages told 
them, “had tails and ate men.” 

Notwithstanding this terrifying statement, Mr. 
Pickering, was not to be deterred from visiting the 
interior, and many were the adventures that befell him 
and his party. 

On one occasion they were confronted by a string of 
robbers armed with spears and matchlocks, who took up 
positions on each side of the road in the fields, leaning 
against the banks and awuiting the arrival of Mr. Pick- 
ering and his pe And here is the account of tho 
discomfiture of the robbers : 

Wo watched their maucuvres with keeri interest. Tle Chinese 
who had joined us at Hm-kang-boé, threw down their burdens 
and refused to go furthor. _ Our coolies and servants, after endur- 
ing from us some abuse and encouragement, followed us to within 
about two hundred yards of the armed men, when they, too, lay 
down and began to cry. 

The robbers ono bs one arose and appeared to be coming to 
meet us. Gue and I, revolver in hand, rode ahead, and just when 
we came up to the rascals we our hat and turban, show- 
ing to the astonished robbers our light hair and-unshaven heads. 
ith a British yell, we fired our revolvers, and galloped into the 
middle of them, g: ‘‘ The red-haired barbarians are com- 
ing!’’ On this, there was a saure qué peut, and the 
brave banditti scattered back into their village, ing: ‘Run! 
ran! Ayo, ayo! they are not men !—they are red-haired bar- 
barians ! may be bears, or they may be tigers! Run! ’? 


The road was clear. ' 
i of the whole affair was that our ponies, 


ee ridiculous aby 
ough docile eno not undergone a mili trainin 

theitriders wate both aailacs. As the rat ibe ventions 
and in the general confusion, they became frantis, and spilled us 


° By W. A. Pickering, C.M.G, London: Hurst and Blackett, 
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both in the fields, whero, had not the robbers been panic-struck, 
we should have been at thcir mercy. A We, however, soon re- 
mounted, and rejoined our servanta, co lies, aml companions, whe, 
for som? time, were helpless from langhter and joy. 


The etiquette of ite anaes fg the Ban-tau-lang 
tribe is decidedly curious. Mr. Pickering was made to 
sit down beside the lady, or daughter, of the house. 
“who, with a large wooden spoon, fed me with beans” 
—I am quoting Mr. Pickering’s own words—" millet, or 
broth, after just tasting each spoonful hersclf. Then 
with her own fingers she picked out for me the choices: 
morsels of venison, pork, bea:’s fat, or sausage from the 
common dish. On the conclusion of the meal, a lony 
bamboo full of water was handed me to drink from; but, 
leing unaccustomed to this peculiar vessel, more water 
ran over me than I drank. .These water-buckets are 
about six feet long, and are formed of the largest kind 
of bambco.” 

Here is an awkward sort of accident that happened to 
Mr. Pickering when he was sitting musing in an old 
Chinese burying-ground which was supposed to be 
haunted with ghosts: 


One should beware how one pais dicrespeetfally of ghosts, 
even in sclf-communion. I had but just arrrved at this valian: 
decision regarding them, when a sudden wild flame burst befor 
me; I saw stare innumerable; my pipe was whirled from m: 
mouth; and I fell A inl ing op my , utterly helpless fror. 
fear, my limbs trembling and my heart beating violently. Wh» 
at length I regained my scattered wits I exelaimed inwardly : 

“If IL can but get out of this, never, never again will I spo.0k 
slightingly of ghosts.’’ 

was powerless to stand up, so scared was I; so sitting cn a 
ve I waited until I grew calmer, when my reason reassert»: 
itself, and I, base sceptic, began to doubt whether any ghost had 
been concerned in the matter. 
_ Natare lay so still and calm around me; no being was in sig), 
either human or supcrnatural. 

Suddenly a thought struck me; I grasped my sporran, aii 
examined it caretally, 

It contained several divisions or pockets. In the lower one w.1< 
loose tobacco, with my flint and steel, and in one of the uppe- 
divis'ons was a quantity of small metallic cartridges for use in wy 
Smith and Weston’s revolver. I eagerly searched among:t iry 
tobacco, and to my relief I found amongst it one or two cf tli: 
tiny cartridges which had f.llen through an unwery hole in the 
upper pocket. 

The whole affair was thus made clear. Y had unwittine!y 
stuffed, with the tobacco, a cartridge into my pipe, and having 
smoked on till it became red-hot, it had exp'oded, producing 
tho mysterious shock which had given m@such a eevere fright. 

I searched around in vain for my pipe, procecded on my 
journey at last with very weak knees; im fact, I did not com- 
pletely recover from my shock until I reached Anping, and was 
able ois down in the boat which, the next day, landed me saf«ly 
at Takao. 


I could safely go on quoting more extensively Lut 

ace will not allow it. . Pickering is to be congrat- 
ulated on having given such an interesting accoun' o: 
an interesting period in his life. 
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THE SEED OF THE POPPY. By Curve Hotta: », 
Author of “An Egyptian Coquette,” “My Japane-: 
Wife,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 63. 

BROTHERS OF THE PEOPLE. By Prep Wiais:a-, 
Author of “A Russian Vagabond,” &c. Crown *:., 
cloth, 6s. : 

THE PHANTOM ARMY. Being the Story of a Maa aud 
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cLirrs Hrwe, Author of “The Paradise Coal Bo.t.” 
&c. Ilustrated by Stantey L. Woop. Crown s\0, 
cloth, price 6s. : 
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of “The Barn Stormers,” &c. Crown 8vo, chi, 
price 6s. 


HAGAR OF HOMERTON. By Mas. Heyny E. Dovex:y, 
Author of “ A Man with a Maid.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price, 63. 
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cloth €s. 

THE SHROUDED FACE. of Owen Ruoscomyt. 
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Ynys Galon.” Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. 

THE ZONE OF FIRE. By Heavonw Hix, Author of 
“Guilty Gold.” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

PRISONS AND PRISONERS. By Exv. J. W. Horstvy. 
M.A., Author of “Jottings from Ja:l.” Crown Sv, 
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QUEEN OF THE JESTERS. By Max Pempenton, Authir 
of “ Kronstadt,” &c., &o. Crown 8vo, cloth, with eight 
full-page Illustrations. Price 3s. td. . 

K ROMANCE OF. A GROUSE MOOR. By M. E. Srrevexsi's, 
Author of “Juliet,” “ Mrs, Severn,” &c. Small cr. 8s», 
with Portrait, price 2s. 6d. - 

THE IMPUDENT COMEDIAN AND OTHERS. By Fraxk- 
yorT Moore. Dieecaees by Robert Sauber. Large 
crown: 8vo; cloth, e 2s. 6d. 
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To be bad of all Booksellers and Librariaas, or direct from 
C ARTHUR PEARSON'S Book Department, Henrietta St., W.c. 


paper answers the question which country has played the most 
For the answer, which is surprising, tead the article. 
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A CASH PRIZE 
FIFTY POUNDS 


Will be presented to the reader forming the largest 
number of certain Dictionary words out of the word 


ENGRAVINGS 


As, for instance, Sing, Rage, Van, Sage, Gig, etc. 


NURSES bas P: 
AND AG BLES 


GIVES GREAT SATISFACTION. 
Nurse WILKINSON, 330 Ruscell Street, Clitheroe : 


‘Dr, Tibbles' Vi-Cocoa gives every eatis- 
facticn, and I shall not fail to reccommend it 


to my friends and puatients.’* 
REFRESHING, STIMULATING, 
. PLEASANT. : 
Nur:e SUNDERLAND, Shewview Villa, Cheam 
Road, Sutton, Srrrey 
“T have tied Dr, Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and 
find ita refreshing, stimulating, and pleasant t 
bever. g.." % 
FOR EXCELLENCE. 
Nurse GILKES, 11 St. Panl’s Sqnare, Southsea : 
“IT think Dv. Tibbles’ Vi-''‘ncoa is excel- : 3 


There will be NO ENTRANC* FEES WHATEVER in connection|§ 

with this competition, and the certificate giving all the Rulesi@ AN 

and entitling the Reader to compete for the CASH PRIZE OF 

FIFTY POUNDS will be enclosed A SOLUTELY AND ENTIRELY 
FREE OF CHARGE in each of our 


Grand Bonus Presentation Parcels. 


lent, and very good for those who suffer from 
indigestion. ‘Lhis I krow practically.” 
NO PRAISE TOO HIGH. 
Nurse SAFFREY, The Cottage, Hoddesdon 
Road, Belvedere, Keut: 
“Tam ypleased to sry I think more of the 


merits of Dr. ‘libbles’ than even the praise 
already bestowed upon it.” 


FOR PHYSICAL AND MENTAL 


SUFFERING. 
Nurse CLARE, “ The I aurels,”” Langley: 
- J By among to tls wine Of Dr, Tibbler VirOvenn, 
' : , ° Sag ete He . y 
; : whereby every Reader of this paper will secure (sub 0) as T ful it most heueficial to persons suffer. 
Arrangements have been ee che wale ‘oined cou 4; the c ( ject t the A f: . inz physically and mentally. It is most 
Cc : J 2 po: W S - 4 mitritive unl caxtremely pleasunt to take, 
= wi . uo ) at call strongly recouunend it to my 
pe tients.” 
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of the new, useful and ornamental goods enumereted below, sccurely packed and Carriage Paid, 

on receipt of Post Office Order for 2x. 11d. (or thirty-eight stamps). Moreover, evory Reader 

fulfilling the terms of the Coupon within fourtcen days from the dato of this paper will cecure, 
Absolutely and Entirely Free of Charge, 


a Certificate ontitling the holder to compete for 


A CASM PRIZE OF FIFTY POUNDS, 


as stated above. 
Every Parcel will contain the WHOLE of the articles enumorated below: 


A BEAUTIFULLY-FINISHED WRITING-CASE, 


lined throughout and fitted with Compartments for Writing-Papcer, Envelopes, Answered Letters, 
&c., with Handsome Cover and Nickel Spring Lock, each Writing-case containing a supply of 
Bltting-Paper, Writing-Paper, Envelopes, &c. Also 
A Pair of Genuine Photogravures, 
Produced direct froin the Plates, after the . 
Original Paintings. 
Also an exquisitely-finist ed and beautifully-designed 
Artistic Flower-Pot Cover, 
socharmingly produced that it has every appearance of being Hand-Painted. THIS ARTICLE 
ALONE 1S WORTH ONE SHILLING. Also 
A Series of Choice Birthday Cards 
with appropriate wording. WORTH ONE SHILLING. Also a Pair of vory 
Beautifully Illuminated Wall Texts, ~ 
with Embossed Floral Borders. SUITABLE FOR FRAMING, and useful as a pretty prescnt. 
Also a Perfection Packet of 
Christmas and New Yeayr’s Cards, 


containing a marvellous assortment of Jewelied and other Cards, alone worth the price charged 
for the whole parcel. 
Also the Musical Clown, 
being a Handsomely-embossed Figure, with Guitar and Melodeon, Also a pretty SET-PIECE, 
representing 
A Boat in Full Sail, 


and a very high-class serios of EmbLosred Reliefs, anda large variety of other subjects, including [ 
FRUIT, FLOWERS, SHELLS, ANIMALS, FIGURES, &c., suitable for a FIRESIDE SCREEN; 
and last, but not least, 


The Prize Certificate, 
entitling the Holdcr to Compete, ENTIRELY FREE OF CHARGE, for 
A CASH PRIZE OF FIFTY POUNDS. 


As stated above, the following Coupon shoud b> ent out and forwarded with the remittance 
with as littl: delay as possible. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY FREE GIFT COUPON. 

On receipt of this Coupon, accompanied by Post Office Ordor for 23. 11d. (or thirty-cight 
penny stamps), we agree to forward, carriage paid, ono - 
GRAND BONUS PRESENTATION PARCEL, 


containing tho whole cf tho goods described above; and provided the application is sont 
within fourteen days from the date of this paper, we will include in the Parcel, ENTIRELY 
FREE of CHARGE, 5 PRIZE CERTIFICATE entitling tho holder to compete for 


A CASH PRIZE OF ‘FIFTY POUNDS. 


The South Kensington Fine Art Association Ltd., 
7 Exhibition Road, South Kensington, London, S.W. 
Three Parcels, 8/§ ; Six Parcels, 16/8, 


Post Offica Orders should be made payable at the Gencral Post Office, London, to England 
Taylor, and crossed for safety, London and County Bank Head Office. 


Our 68 Page Illustrated Catalogue of Engravings, Photogravures, Frames, {c., Post Free Two Stamps. 
All letters should be addressed in full: 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
FINE ART ASSOCIATION LTD., 


7 Exhibition Road, South Kensington, London, 8.W. 


GRAND BONUS PRESENTATION PARCEL|s ( A \ 


Never Fails. 
Established 
24 YEARS. 


Have you a Cough? 
A BOSE WILL RELIEVE IT. 


Have you a Cold ? 
A DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL REMOVE IT. 
Try it also for 


Bronchitis, Asthma, Influenza, 
Whooping-Cough, Consumption. 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


BE SURE YOU GET IT. 


“T think it only right that I show!d speak of the great benefit I have 
received from your Lung Tonic. For mere than thirty years I suffered 
Srom a bad bronchial cough, and thought sometimes I should hare to 
retire jrom the mivistry, but hearing froma great number f people 
what go d they had obtained rom your Lung Tonic, I was induced to 
try it, and through perscecrance in taking it I am perfectly cured. I 
hare no cough whaterer now, and can do my cork ¢8 @ public epeaker 
with ease and comfort,"” 

CHARLES LEAFE, Prim, Meth, Minister, 26 Lister Strect, Hull, 


Prepared by 
W T. OWBRIDGE, Chemist, Hull. 


Sold everywhere in bottles, at 18. 14:., 
2s, Od., 48. 6d,, and lls. 


COPYRIGHT. 
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; FIFTY £36 PIANOS 
GIVEN FREE! 
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is- in VOLUME 13 of 


BEECHAM’S- MUSIC PORTFOLIO, 


which is Now Ready, containing 30° DIFFERENT SONGS and eee ere 2d. 


Beechaui's Music Portfolio is, beyond contradiction, by far. the cheapest and best seg of a ag ever pyblished. ap He aper, from well-cn- 
1] plates. and is edited by an eminent professor of music, thus _—— perfect accuracy. The songs ve ab the phoalic, pots pianoforte Seoomiben 
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OVER ONE MILLION BOOKS ARE SOLD. ‘YEARLY. 


Ask your Bookseller or Newsagent for a tet or. contents, or send a poet-oard: 205 the Publieher, 


ll Thomas Beecham, Proprictor of “‘BEECHAM'S PILLS,” St. Heler: 


CAUTION.—Do not be put off with any other cheap collection, which will not bear comparison with with BENONAIS Music Portfolio. 
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